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what does every banker want 
in new quarters planning? 


Big bank or small, country bank or city, every banker 
asks the same questions when he’s considering new 
quarters: 

1. How will the new building look? 

2. Will it work the way it should . . . fill all the indi- 

vidual requirements of his organization? 
3. Will it accommodate future growth adequately? 
4. How much will it cost? 


The first question is easily answered by any good de- 
signer; attractive appearance is common today. But it 
takes Bank Building Corporation’s unique methods, its 
team of specialized financial planners and designers, and 
its unmatched experience on over 3,500 projects to give 
you firm answers on cost, and on planning that works. 


Functional planning is the most important to your insti- 
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tution’s future. Done by experts, it assures maximum 
efficiency, minimum long-range costs. It provides, in 
advance, for future growth even beyond your immediate 
projections . . . with a minimum of cost and dislocation. 
Such planning comes only from an objective, analytical, 
specialized approach to the functional use of space, and 
from Bank Building’s skill and experience. 


A guaranteed budget, submitted to you even before work- 
ing drawings are made, is an exclusive Bank Building 
service. You know where you stand before you start. The 
unspecialized designer must usually develop working 
drawings and specifications and submit them for bids 
before he can establish an accurate cost estimate. 


Such planning, answering all your questions, costs you 
no more. It may cost you less. Call or write us today for 
more information. There’s no obligation, of course. 
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IBA members say 


RAIS 


on permissible interest rate 
for time deposits in banks 


Historic Dangers, 
Tax Inequality 
Reasons Given 
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Members of the executive council of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
and past presidents were almost 
unanimous in saying they didn’t be- 
lieve bank interest should exceed 3 
per cent on time deposits. 

Returns of a questionnaire sent out 
by Ben DuBois, association secretary, 
show 42 saying No to an increase in 
the interest rate. Only three favored 
an increase, and two of those quali- 
fied their approval. 

In sending out the questionnaire, 
Mr. DuBois stated: 

“Press reports indicate there is 
some pressure on the federal super- 
visory agencies for a rise in the per- 
missible interest rates banks may pay 
on time deposits. 

“There is no considerable debate 
in financial circles about whether this 
pressure will be strong enough to in- 
fluence the Federal Reserve Board 
and Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration to permit a higher interest 
rate.” 


Rate Increase Unwanted 


Bankers were asked if they be- 
lieved more than 3 per cent interest 
should be permitted on time deposits, 
what the new interest rate should be 
if a raise were permitted, and wheth- 
er the IBA should favor, oppose or 
remain neutral in making any propos- 
als to federal supervisory authorities. 


Thirty-five of the respondents said 
the IBA should oppose an increase in 
the permissible interest rate for time 
deposits if the question comes before 
federal authorities, two said the IBA 
should favor a raise, four said the 
IBA should remain neutral, and four 
did not express an opinion. 

Twenty-six made personal com- 
ments on the questions. Cited most 
often were the convictions that in- 
creased time deposit rates would be 
a repeat of the events which preceded 
the depression of the 1930’s, and the 
thought that it would be impossible 
for banks to compete with savings 
and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks until there was tax 
equality for all financial institutions. 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: See discussions 
of tax equality elsewhere in this is- 
sue.) 

Two of those favoring an increase 
commented that its effectiveness 
would depend on the outcome of the 
tax equality issue. 

Nine expressed opinions what the 
permissible maximum legal interest 
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rate on time deposits should be, even 
though only two said they favored 
the IBA asking for a raise. One re- 
spondent said it should be one-half 
per cent less than that paid by sav- 
ings and loan associations, three said 
3 per cent, one said 344 per cent, 
three said 344 per cent, and one 
rather jocularly asked for 3&3 per 
cent. 

Mr. DuBois said the survey results 
would cause the IBA to make an of- 
ficial protest against a raise in the 
maximum permissible interest rate 
on time deposits if one were proposed 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

“A raise in the permissible interest 
rate doesn’t mean the banks have to 
go to it immediately, but competition 
would eventually force them to it,” 
he commented. 

He explained the large metropoli- 
tan banks generally have the bulk of 
their deposits in commercial deposits, 
while country banks have the bulk of 
theirs in time deposits. 

“An increase would constitute a 
heavy burden to the country banks,” 
he said. 

Mr. DuBois also pointed out the 
opposition to an increase in the per- 
missible interest rate came largely 
from experienced bankers. 

“Many older bankers remember 
the high rates and the devastating re- 
sults of 40 years ago,” he said. 

Following are the comments made 
by the executive council and past 
presidents of the IBA: 


* « * 


Comments by those 
who said Yes 


A NEW ENGLANDER 

“We should have the right to do 
so (raise the interest rate). Whether 
it is wise to do so without breaking 
the accepted ceiling of 6 per cent on 
loans is very questionable. 

“No limit (on what an increase 
should be) if the cost of money can 
be passed on to the borrowers. The 
effect on the national economy and 
the inflationary tendencies should be 
thoroughly studied before action is 
taken. 

“We should be competitive, but no 
banking institution, mutual savings 
or savings and loan association should 
be permitted to increase the rate of 
interest if by so doing it would furth- 
er decrease the purchasing power of 
the dollar. Personally, I dislike to see 
competition for the sake of competi- 
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tion without regard for its conse- 
quences. I am of the opinion that very 
few men in the savings business know 
or really care about the effect of in- 
creasing rates to outdo their competi- 
tors. If we all keep increasing rates 
why is it any different than giving in 
to the demands of unions and then 
passing the cost on to the consumer? 
Highly inflationary and will eventual- 
ly destroy the value of the dollar.” 


A SOUTHERNER 
“Three per cent is all we want to 
pay, but the legal rate on loans should 
be raised and we may have to pay 
more for deposits.” 
* * * 


A SOUTHWESTERNER 
“Until tax equality is achieved the 
rate should be one-half per cent less 
than the generally prevailing rate of 
savings and loans.” 
* * * 


Comments by those 
who said No 
A MIDWESTERNER 


“T agree . . . this is no time to in- 
crease rates on savings. It is entirely 
possible that within months we may 
see a reversal in rates on U.S. Se- 


curities.” 
* * * 


A SOUTHERNER 
“It is the same old rat race—re- 


member 1928 and 1929?” 


* * * 


AN EASTERNER 
“If interest continues to climb, we 
may have to change our mind.” 


* * * 


A MIDWESTERNER 

“History could be repeating itself. 
After World War I and up to the 
time of the crash of 1929, banks were 
in the market buying deposits, pay- 
ing as high as 5 per cent. Time de- 
posits in banks are very volatile and 
must be supported by not too liquid 
investments when their cost is as high 
as it is even now, let alone at a rate 
in excess of 3 per cent. Banks should 
not sacrifice reasonable liquidity for 
the sake of larger totals and at the 
same expense of lesser earnings. 

“We bankers have allowed savings 
and loans, mutuals, credit unions, etc., 
to get too well entrenched in our econ- 
omy. We cannot buy back our posi- 
tion of 15 or 20 years ago by paying 
unrealistic rates on time deposits. 

“Boom times, excessive earnings, 
big totals have lulled us to sleep and 
we cannot expect Congress and the 


Legislatures to operate our banks for 
us. 
“Perhaps the time has arrived 
when we should review some of the 
fundamentals of banking and take a 
look at some of the reasons why we 
are chartered for after all you know 
we do have a franchise.” 
* * * 


A MIDWESTERNER 

“The same old story. New York 
banks . . . want to get foreign de- 
posits thinking the U.S. eastern 
boundary is eastern Europe and the 
western boundary the Allegheny 
Mountains. To hell with them.” 


* * * 


A SOUTHERNER 
“T am against any increase and 
feel we should do all we can to pre- 


vent it.” 
* * * 


AN EASTERNER 

“T believe the rate is high enough. 
Banks have gone off the deep end 
with interest rates, gifts, etc. to have 
people open accounts. My opinion is 
that when banks have to give away 
presents it surely cheapens the whole 
banking fraternity; never thought | 
would ever see that in the banking 
business.” 


A MIDWESTERNER 

“This is a tough question to an- 
swer as there are so many things in- 
volved. If the savings and loans and 
mutual savings banks raise their rates 
some more the commercial banks 
may not have any other choice but 
to raise with them. We would not 
want to stand by and have them take 
our deposits any more than they are 
already doing. We would want to 
raise our CD rate in order to better 
be able to compete for time money. I 
hope the present rate remains for the 
time being.” 


* * * 


A MIDWESTERNER 

“Remain neutral. If we ‘favor’, 
we're inflationary; if we ‘oppose’ 
we're tightwads and money hungry.” 


* * * 


A WESTERNER 

“Historically, time deposits are the 
first to become frightened in time of 
stress. This, perhaps, for the very 
reason that they are ‘time’ and not 
payable on demand. 

“Competing institutions should pay 
comparable taxes, but the public 
should understand that placing funds 
in the type of security supposed to 
be suitable for ‘savings’ creates an 
investment, not a demand credit. The 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Lovely, 
Lovely 


Old Cash 


Curt Mateer has a slight fixation 
about money, but it pays off for him 
and for the Pierre National Bank 


Curtis B. Mateer, a South Dakota 
banker, has a slight fixation about 
money. 

Before you rear back and scoff, 
“Oh, all bankers are that way,” let 
it be said that Mr. Mateer is a gen- 
erous, community-minded individual. 

It happens, though, that he is in- 
terested in money both as a means 
of making a living and as a hobby. 

As executive vice president of the 
Pierre National Bank of Pierre, South 
Dakota, he is a businessman who 
deals in the science of money-flow in 
a community. And as South Dakota’s 
foremost numismatist, he raises the 
study of money to an art, and—but 
incidentally—aids and abets his liveli- 
hood. 

Mr. Mateer has one of the best 
coin collections in the Midwest. He’s 
also president of the South Dakota 
Coin and Stamp Collectors, and he 
finds that many collectors in the 
Pierre vicinity bank at the Pierre 
National because they can combine 
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business trips and hobby discussions. 

Mr. Mateer’s intense interest and 
broad knowledge of numismatology 
make him and the Pierre National 
the focal point of coin collecting ac- 
tivity in the area. There are now an 
unusually high percentage of collec- 
tors in South Dakota’s capital city 
(about 35 out of a population of 
8,000) and Mr. Mateers serves as 
arbiter on all coin collection ques- 
tions for them. 


Born on a ranch north of Pierre and 
a graduate of Pierre High School, 
Mr. Mateer started work in the Pierre 
National Bank on January 1, 1926. 
He says he became interested in coin 
collecting the day he started work 
in the bank because of seeing the 
rarer type of coins come into the 
bank. He adds, however, “I didn’t 
start collecting seriously until about 
ten years ago.” 

He estimates his collecting activi- 
ties have cost between $10,000 and 


$12,000 to date, but that the market 
value of his collection is now at least 
doubie that. 

The collection, which consists of 
19 books of U. S. coins, a considera- 
ble number of foreign coins, and a 
very healthy looking bale of cur- 
rency, is kept in the vault of the 
bank. Mr. Mateer also displays some 
of the rarer coins and bills on the 
bank’s bulletin board where they at- 
tract considerable attention. 

One of the most valuable coins he 
has is an 1856 Flying Eagle penny. 
Only a few are left in existence to- 
day. He has the complete Flying 
Eagle series from 1856 to 1858, the 
Indian Heads from 1859 to 1909, and 
the Lincoln pennies from 1909 to 
the present. 

He also has a nearly complete col- 
lection of the Liberty Cap large pen- 
nies. “I’m missing the 1793 Liberty 
Cap,” he says. “I had a man send 
me one from California along with 
a bill for $1,750. I returned it, but 
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my wife didn’t think I was going to 
for a while.” He adds ruefully: “It 
was a little expensive for my blood.” 


In U. S. coins, Mr. Mateer has silver 
dollars from 1778 through 1935 
(when the last of the series was 
minted), half, quarters and dimes 
from 1892, and nickels from 1866. 

Currently, he’s working on com- 
memorative coins. These were first 
issued in 1892 and mark historic 
events in the United States. The series 
was discontinued in 1938. “I’ve got 
all but 26 now,” he says. Two that 
he particularly wants are the Texas 
and Daniel Boone commemoratives. 

He also has proof coins (those 
never circulated) of all U. S. series 
from 1951, and some from foreign 
countries. 

“As soon as I get through with 
the commemoratives, I’m going to 
start on half-cent and 3-cent pieces,” 
he anticipates. 

Some of the odder pieces in the 
collection are fractional currency, pa- 
per money valued from 3 cents to 
50 cents which was issued during 
the Civil War when silver was scarce. 

“These are also called ‘postage 
stamps,” Mr. Mateer explains. 

A great deal of history is connect- 
ed with numismatology. In the cur- 
rency which he has are bills from 
each of the Federal Reserve districts. 

“T bought those a year ago in St. 
Louis for $350, and when I was back 
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there this spring, the dealer said he’d 
hate to tell me what they were worth 
now,” Mr. Mateer recounts with the 
air of a man who has made a good 
bargain. 


ae of the more esoteric currency 
are the old blanket bills, and bills 
which were issued by national banks. 

“All national banks at one time 
had the right to issue their own cur- 
rency,” he says. “The bills would be 
printed by the government with the 
bank’s name on it, and would come 
in strips of six. The bank would cut 
the bilis and issue them.” 

Oddly enough, the uncut national 
bank bills he has come from the First 
National Bank across the street. How- 
ever, he does have a number of bills 
which had been issued by the Pierre 
Bank, although these have been cut. 

In 1933, President Roosevelt dis- 
continued the practice of the national 
banks issuing currency. 

Money collecting isn’t particularly 
an easy task (Author’s Note: even 
ordinary money isn’t easy to come 
by), Mr. Mateer says. 

Fortunately for him, he has no 
competition in the Pierre National. 
“Quite a bit of my collection has 
come in through the bank, and the 
tellers are always on the lookout for 
pieces I might want. I’m lucky, I 
guess. Usually a bank has a couple 
collectors if it has any.” 


The bulk of his collection now de- 


pends on buying from other collec- 


HARLOW HYDE, 11, 
“started collecting nickels 
this morning,’’ and says 
that he’s also going to be a 
member of the Pierre Coin 
Club. Already something of 
veteran, Harlow started a 
penny collection June 1. 


ONE OF THE PRIZES in 
Curt Mateer’s collection is 
this 1793-S silver dollar 
which is worth almost $500 
in uncirculated condition. 


tors and from dealers such as coin 
stores. 

“There are only three coin stores 
in South Dakota, and I have to look 
around the larger cities when I have 
a chance to get to them,” he says. 

He gets quite a bit of assistance 
from local people who know he’s in- 
terested in rare coins and currency, 
however. One man gave him a bill 
which had been autographed by Jack 
Dempsey when Dempsey was the 
heavyweight champion. Mr. Mateer 
keeps a record of all the coins and 
currency in his collection, and also 
notes where and from whom it was 
obtained. 

Coin collecting, like everything 
else, has its quirks. For instance, 
there is the three-legged buffalo nick- 
el which began showing up in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and western South 
Dakota. Mr. Mateer speculates there 
might have been something on the 
die which blocked out the fourth leg 
of the buffalo. 

And there was the 1883 nickel, a 
few of which, when minted, did not 
have the word “cents” on it. Since 
the coin had the same picture on it as 
the five-dollar goldpiece, many peo- 
ple began gold-plating the 1883 nick- 
el and passing them as gold. 

“When gold was recalled during 
the Bank Holiday in 1933, many of 
these gold-plated nickels began show- 
ing up,” Mr. Mateer recalls. “Actual- 
ly, the 1883 nickel which had ‘cents’ 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A. the movie and television cliches 
have it, a public relations man is a 
sweaty-handed individual in Ivy 
League clothes who has an engaging 
grin and an earnest manner. 
Generally, he is classified some- 
where between a bootlicker and a 
toady. A few are scratchers (a 
scratcher is one who stands by for 
the boss to strike matches on). 
While neither the cliches nor defi- 
nitions are particularly attractive, ef- 
fective public relations is a very nec- 
essary phase of the operations of any 
business in America today. 
What exactly is public relations? 
If you take Kentucky windage and 
elevation on it and eall it the main- 
tenance of a good posture in the 
public eye and encouragement of 
public trust, you hit very near the 


bull’s eye. 
The Mental Picture 


Public opinion is nearly the same 
thing, and this is assessed by Pundit 
Walter Lippmann as “the pictures 
people have in their heads”. 

We are getting near. 

Unfortunately for banks, the pic- 
tures most people carry in their heads 
about banks are connected with East 
Lynne and the winsome and frail 
heroine being turned out into the 
blizzard by a black-browed banker 
with a foreclosure notice in his hand. 

This is exciting melodrama, but 
not especially related to the truth. 

Banks are also unfortunate in that 
there have been some notable rascals 
in the banking world whose rascality 
has gotten into history books that 
every school child reads. There was 


By Don Hipschman 


also the depression, and the bank 
failures of the 1930s. 

You must overcome these pictures, 
and the task is a big one. 

The bank is integral to the com- 
munity, and the banker is another 
businessman offering his services, 
much the same as the grocer offers 
cans of beans, the lawyer gives ad- 
vice, and the doctor gives medical at- 
tention. 

If that service is offered by an in- 
dependent bank, its aim is to improve 
the community and to see it prosper. 
The independent’s policy is so shaped 
it fits the exact conditions of the com- 
munity. The independent does not 
batten and grow on the community— 
it grows with it. 

The branch bank, on the other 
hand, is a kind of tentacle reaching 
into a community to bring that com- 


What about a PR Program? 


building a reservoir of community goodwill 


is a job that needs to be done every day 
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munity’s fruits back to a profit-taker. 

This is your story. How do you 
begin bringing it home to the people 
of your community so that it’s ac- 
cepted? 

There must be sound policy and 
alert and aggressive leadership in the 
bank. If an independent is to survive. 
these are necessary conditions. 


Inform Your Employes 


Employe morale also depends on 
them. When leadership is wishy- 
washy and blundering, it affects the 
rest of the organization. But the bank 
staff that believes it is performing 
community service and shows this 
belief in its esprit d’corps is the 
bank’s best public relations agency. 
Nobody is ever convinced to do busi- 
ness with an organization when its 
own staff questions the leadership or 
when the staff shows disinterest or 
unrest. 

Part of the job of keeping morale 
up is by keeping the employes in- 
formed. For general banking news, 
this is simple enough. There are any 
number of banking periodicals pub- 
lished frequently, and these should 
be circulated among the staff as well 
as among the key officers. 

Local bank policy should also be 
established, and should be given to 
all employes. Vacation arrangements, 
promotion policies, as well as new 
methods of running departments can 
easily be given .by posting on a bul- 
letin board or by circulating a mime- 
ographed sheet. Nothing elaborate is 
needed, but some sort of permanent 
record of policy pronouncements 
should be kept. 

Assuming your ship of state is 
tightly run and the leadership sound, 
how do you begin changing the pic- 
tures in people’s minds? 

Hiring a high-geared public rela- 
tions man may be one solution. So 
might be running an extensive series 
of advertisements. But for the com- 
munity bank, these projects rank 
with their trying to start their own 
Sputnik program. They’re expensive, 
and would “over-gun” the bank. In 
fact, local people would view such 
moves with deep suspicion. “What 
are they trying to put over?” would 
be the inevitable question. 


Tell Your Story 


The first line of approach is to 
acquaint the general public with what 
a bank does. Not necessarily your 
bank, but any bank. From there you 
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can build and show exactly how your 
banks fits into the whole community. 

One of the best approaches to ac- 
complish this education process is 
through the local newspaper editor. 
To most editors—the good ones, that 
is—hometown news is the paper’s 
staple diet. Every edition of their 
paper represents the almost insur- 
montable but somehow always ac- 
complished task of filling all that 
white space. 

Ask the editor if he wouldn’t be in- 
terested on a series of stories show- 
ing how various businesses and serv- 
ices fit into the community picture. 
Stories for the series which come 
quickly to mind are on local govern- 
ment, the public utilities, the hospi- 
tals, the school system, and whatever 
else fits into the area as its chief 
source of income, whether it’s agri- 
culture, tourism, logging, mining, 
manufacturing or what have you. 

Include in your list of suggestions, 
a story on your bank. 

It is as legitimate a story as any of 
the others, and people will be inter- 
ested to know the role the bank fills 
in the growth and development of 
their community. 

Because the editor may have the 
layman’s view of banks, here is your 
first public relations job. Show him 
how the bank helps new businesses 
open and others to develop, how very 
few people would be driving cars or 
owning homes without a bank, how 
savings are safeguarded, and how 
people are advised to make good in- 
vestments to protect their future. 

Stress how your services—instal- 
ment loans, savings and checking ac- 
counts, investments, etc.—are a com- 
munity’s financial breath of life, and 
how nearly all community activity 
would come to a standstill without 
them. 

There’s also an anecdote you might 
pass on to the editor, pointing up the 
importance of checking accounts— 
only one phase of banking. 

During World War II, Novelist 
John Steinbeck and other private citi- 
zens approached President Roosevelt 
with the idea of flooding Germany 
with counterfeit marks in order to 
disrupt the German economy. 

President Roosevelt was impressed 
with the idea, but asked if the Ger- 
mans might not try the same thing in 
the United States and disrupt our 
economy. 

Ne," Steinbeck’ replied, “we 


could rely almost entirely on checks 
and other credit transfers because of 
our banking system. We could get 
along without cash.” 

When you sell the editor on writ- 
ing a story, let him or his reporter 
write it. If the reporter is accurate, 
that’s your only concern. Leave the 
way he phrases the story to him. 

And above all—avoid being pomp- 
ous or using this as an opportunity to 
satisfy any burning desires you might 
have to see your family history in 
print. 


Utilize All Media 


Television and radio also offer ave- 
nues of informing the public of 
what’s going on at your bank, but 
they are better suited to spot news 
coverage rather than “in depth” 
stories about banking activities. If 
you remodel or have staff promotions 
or other changes, spread the word, 
and use radio and television to help 
you. 

Your bank personnel can also help 
you by speeches to service clubs and 
by representing the bank in these 
clubs and other joint community pro- 
jects. 

However, this is a secondary line 
of approach. Many of the people who 
belong to these clubs will be reason- 
ably well-informed about a bank’s 
functions, and you need not spell out 
banking activites to them. 


Look for Broad Support 


If you restrict your efforts to this 
particular segment of your communi- 
ty, however, you are narrowing the 
base of support for your bank. Com- 
pare the total service club member- 
ship with the total population of the 
area your bank serves. Rarely will it 
add up to 5 per cent of the total. 
Granted, this 5 per cent is an im- 
portant one, but when the bank needs 
support such as the Missouri banks 
needed in their fight against branch 
banking a year ago, it helps to have 
the support of every citizen. 

If you get involved in such a fight 
as the Missouri banks did, or if you 
have a special interest in legislative 
action on banking and contact your 
state legislators or your Congression- 
al delegation in Washington, let your 
local radio and television stations 
and newspaper know about it. Ex- 
plain fully why you support this or 
that position. Stick strictly to fights 
which involve you directly, though. 
Don’t publish your views on legisla- 
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tion which is of no immediate con- 
cern to the bank, such as foreign aid, 
wheat legislation, and so forth. Above 
all, don’t get involved in fights on a 
partisanship basis. Should you sup- 
port one candidate for office rather 
than another, make it a private sup- 
port. 


Work in the Schools 


There is a vast opportunity for 
public relations through the schools. 
A bank is hardly a fly-by-night or- 
ganization, and the school children 
who have an opportunity to tour your 
your bank today are tomorrow’s po- 
tential customers. 

Another excellent public relations 
program is to offer scholarships or 
low-interest loans to college students. 
This kind of good will cements your 
position in the community as that of 
a real benefactor. 

Several years ago, the Reader’s 
Digest carried a story about how a 
small Southern bank was helping out 
college students through its loan pro- 
gram, and how the community reaped 
the benefits of the program. The 
Reader’s Digest has a circulation of 
more than 11 million persons, and 
has a total readership of more than 
30 million. You can’t buy that kind 
of advertising. 

If your bank now has such a pro- 
gram or starts one, don’t hide your 
light under a bushel. Proclaim the 
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fact to the world in every way you 
know how. 


Be Accessible 


There is also a growing trend for 
banks to adapt their hours to those of 
other businesses. If you don’t offer 
your services when the working man 
can use them, he will pass by you and 
your bank, and probably conduct all 
his business by cash and hide his 
savings in a tin can in the backyard. 
Both you and he suffer because of it. 
Money is not sancrosanct; it is a 
product of the community like any 
other product, and there is no need to 
cloak your dealings in money under 
the mysticism of 10-to-2 hours. 

Americans are also creatures of 
convenience, and as such, seemingly 
welded to their automobiles. In many 
cities, the pace of the workday neces- 
sitates this, and drive-in windows and 
parking accommodations are well re- 
ceived. It does not damage to your 
prestige, either, to dress up your sta- 
tionary, check books and other items 
the bank issues so they are attractive. 

As you’ve probably noticed, most 
of the things mentioned have been 
services which are yours merely for 
the effort. 

Certainly you should not ignore 
advertising. Whenever you have some 
new service, inform the public of that 
fact. It will probably cost you an ad 
to do it, but it’s certainly worth it. 





Check media claims care- 
fully in order to get the 
most mileage out of your 
advertising dollar. Usual- 
ly a combination of sev- 
eral will be needed to 
reach all your audience. 


How much do you spend for adver- 
tising? 

Suppose you have a small bank in 
a community of about 6,000. Your 
total assets are in the neighborhood 
of $6 million, with deposits account- 
ing for about $5 million of that. A 
general rule of thumb would be to 
set up an annual advertising budget 
which is one-twentieth of one per 
cent of the total deposits. 


Don't Advertise Haphazardly 


One officer of the bank should be 
put in charge of advertising in order 
to keep a consistency in the ad cam- 
paigns. Generally, the emphasis 
should be placed on the newspapers 
within your area, with the remainder 
aimed at the radio and television 
public. 

In your advertising, don’t just 
show a picture of a dignified and sub- 
stantial building and slap your bank’s 
name beneath it. If you have a new 
interest rate, announce it in the ad, 
and also give an explanation of why 
there is a new rate. Try to keep an 
element of news throughout your ad- 
vertisements; it will enhance reader- 
ship. 

The Coca-Cola Company spends 
millions of dollars each year for what 
is known as “saturation” advertising. 
This nets the compeny a return of 
five-sixteenths of a cent on each 
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bottle of Coke. 

Naturally, you are not in a posi- 
tion to have your bank’s name appear 
in all the places Coca-Cola ads ap- 
pear. But you can keep your name in 
front of the public by making news 
and seeing that it’s published or on 
the air, by taking advertisements reg- 
ularly, and by making your staff the 
leaders in community functions. This 
is saturation of another kind. And 
logically, since your business comes 
from your area, it does no good to 
advertise much outside the area. Ra- 
dio and television stations may ask 
rates comparable to newspapers, and 
claim a much larger audience, but 
often a percentage of their audience 
will be outside your territory. Ex- 
amine all media claims carefully be- 
for you buy. 

Billboard advertisements may look 
extremely impressive, especially when 
you're told X number of autos come 
past every day. Your business though, 
is with your community, and there 
may be an excellent possibility that 
the highly-touted X number of autos 
are all driven by tourists. 

The “business charm” schools 
which promise El Dorado, self analy- 
zation and splendid success after ten 
easy lessons may be worthwhile if 
you are too obtuse not to see what 
they are teaching without their aid. 
The end product is to teach people 
how to be friendly to other people. 
The charm school’s efforts are gen- 
erally overdone, however, and there 
is a tendency for recent graduates to 
exude a repugnant obsequiousness 
rather than a genuine feeling for peo- 
ple. The graduates usually sink back 
into their pre-charm school ways aft- 
er a time, though, and no permanent 
harm is done. The charm school may 
benefit in teaching self-confidence or 
the rudiments of successful speech- 
making, however. 


Play It Straight 


Suppose you’ve gotten this far, and 
say, “Why, we do all these things. 
What I’ve got to worry about now is 
explaining how that rascal embezzled 
$329,317.17 last Tuesday. I think I'll 
have to get a public relations man 
to help the bank get out of this hole.” 


Perhaps not. 


When something goes wrong (and 
with over 600 robberies and 1,500 
embezzlements last year, there is al- 
ways a possibility of something go- 
ing wrong), be honest and forthright 
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with the newsmen who come to find 
out. There’s not a ghost of a chance 
of covering up something of this na- 
ture, and you look bad by trying. 

Instead, give all the details of 
what’s befallen the bank, and explain 
how the loss will be treated, and how 
deposits are protected. The public 
for most part knows banks are pro- 
tected by the FDIC and such, but at 
times like these, it needs reassur- 
ances. 

There’s no panacea for good pub- 
lic relations. 

It’s a job that has to be done every 
day, over and over, until it becomes 
second nature to the bank and its 
staff. Public education of what a bank 
is and the problems it has are of 
primary importance. When this foun- 
dation is laid, you can build by work- 
ing through schools and service clubs, 
through advertising and all other 
means. 

If you have this groundwork, you 
will find you needn’t go into costly 
“crash” programs every time you 
have a major problem confronting 


you. You will have built a reservoir 
of good will in your community that 
will help you through the tight spots. 


DESIGN AND FUNCTION 


A study from a bank in England on 
100,000 paper clips produced some 
interesting statistics: 

@ 19,143 clips were used as stakes 
in card games. 

@ 5,308 to clean fingernails. 

© 14,163 twisted out of shape or 
broken during phone calls. 

@ 5,434 for picking teeth, 

@ 7,200 to avert clothing catastro- 
phes, e.g. snapped buttons, broken 
garter hooks. 

@ 3,169 to clean pipe stems. 

@ 30,000 dropped on floor and 
ultimately swept up by janitor. 

This leaves 15,583 clips, which the 
investigators hypothesize were used to 
clip pieces of paper together. 








Fiduciary ERRORS and OMISSIONS 
Insurance for TRUST INSTITUTIONS 


Your obligation toward maintaining and preserving trust property may be 
court imposed as well as the obligation set forth in whatever contractual 
arrangements made by the settlor and fiduciary. In recognition of this, 
the new St. Paul Fiduciary Errors and Omissions Insurance for Trust In- 
stitutions has been developed. It covers the liability of a trust department 
in a bank or trust institution due to errors or accidental omissions in 
procuring and maintaining insurance, when acting in the capacity of trustee, 
executor, administrator, guardian or any other fiduciary capacity. 


CALL YOUR ST. PAUL AGENT TODAY 


HOME OFFICE 
385 Washington Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


PO 0 Ati 
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NASSB To Ask for Review 
Of Comptroller's Decisions 


The National Bank of Detroit has 
met a second judicial rebuff in its ef- 
forts to establish branches. 

From this second rebuff may come 
an amendment to the National Bank 
Act which makes decisions of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to allow 
national bank branches reviewable in 
court. 


Decided in July by the United 


formal certificate for the branch 
would be issued after his office had 
been informed of the location and 
opening date of the new branch. 

To protect its own branch at Troy, 
the Wayne Oakland Bank in August 
of 1956 embarked on what was to be 
a long legal odyssey. 

It secured a restraining order pre- 
venting the Comptroller from issuing 


federal court action 
on Michigan branches 


may bring amendment 
to National Bank Act 


States District Court for the District 
of Columbia was the case of the Com- 
mercial State Bank of Roseville et al 
v. Gidney. The National Bank of De- 
troit was a principal in this action. 

The Roseville Case provides an im- 
portant supplement to the earlier 
Wayne Bank Case in which the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit was also seek- 
ing to establish a branch. 


Case Started in 1956 
In the Wayne Bank Case, decided 


last October in federal court, the 
Wayne Oakland Bank of Royal Oak, 
Michigan, a state bank, in 1955 asked 
the Michigan banking commissioner 
for permission to establish a bank at 
Troy. The request was made under 
the state statute permitting establish- 
ment of an “outside” branch where 
there is no bank or branch in opera- 
tion. The application was approved, 
and the Wayne Oakland Bank branch 
opened in April of 1956. 

Meanwhile, some five months after 
the Wayne branch was approved by 
the state banking commissioner, the 
National Bank of Detroit asked the 
Comptroller of the Currency for au- 
thority to establish a branch at Troy. 
The application was approved March 
19, 1956, and the Comptroller said a 
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the certificate of authority for a Troy 
branch to the National Bank of De- 
troit. Issuance of the order by the 
federal District Court was sustained 
by the U. S. Court of Appeals, and 
the final chapter was written by the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s refusal to re- 
view the case. 

Michigan law says a branch cannot 
be established in a community “in 
which a state or national bank or 
branch thereof is then in operation.” 

In its petition to the Supreme 
Court, the National Bank of Detroit 
argued this provision of state law did 
not apply to national banks because 
the National Bank Act incorporated 
restrictions as to location, but not as 
to the number of banks which may 
establish branches. 

In the Roseville Case, the National 
Bank of Detroit sought to establish a 
branch at Clinton. On May 26, 1959, 
the Comptroller’s district examiner 
asked two state banks in the area for 
their views. 

They objected to the establishment 
of a branch, contending that Clinton 
was not a “village or city” in which, 
under Michigan law, a branch could 
be established. 

To prevent the Comptroller from 
issuing a certificate of authority to 


the national bank (after which there 
can be no judicial review), the state 
banks secured an order from the U.S. 
District Court which stated that if the 
Comptroller approved the pending 
application, he still could not issue 
a certificate of authority until the 
Court had disposed of charges by 
state banks that state law did not per- 
mit establishment of additional 
branches in the locality concerned. 

The Court held unless such relief 
were granted, the Comptroller might 
skip the intermediate “approval” 
stage and immediately issue the cer- 
tificate of authority. 


No Review under Present Law 


As the law stands at the present 
time, the only way a state bank can 
get into court is if it contends action 
of the Comptroller in authorizing a 
national bank is unlawful and secures 
an injunction prior to the issuance 
of the certificate of authority. 

A proposed bill by the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks would change the present situ- 
ation by making the certificate of au- 
thority judicially reviewable by ac- 
tion brought by state banks, and 
would authorize the courts to stay the 
effective date of the certificate pend- 
ing judicial review. 

In making the ruling on the Rose- 
ville Case, the U.S. District Court 
also disposed of two other arguments 
of the Comptroller which would have 
resulted in blocking any judicial re- 
views of branch applications of na- 
tional banks, 


Comptroller’s Contentions 


The Comptroller contended the 
state banks had to bring both the 
Comptroller and the National Bank 
of Detroit into court at the same 
time. This was impossible without the 
consent of both. The Comptroller can 
be sued only in the District of Colum- 
bia and the National Bank of Detroit 
can be sued only in Michigan. 

The Comptroller refused to be sued 
in Michigan, but the Court held it 
was appropriate for the state banks 
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to take action against the Comptroller 
alone. 

Another contention advanced by 
the Comptroller was that the fact 
state banks might be hurt competi- 
tively by a branch of a national bank 
was insufficient reason for the state 
banks to sue. The Court disagreed, 
and held unlawful competition did 
give state banks sufficient standing to 
sue. 


NABAC Convention 
Set for Los Angeles 


The 1960 national convention for 
NABAC, the Association for Bank 
Audit, Control and Operation, will 
be held in Los Angeles. 

Malcolm H. Gibson, vice president 
and cashier of the Citizens Bank of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin and president 
of the NABAC, said the 36th annual 
meet will be October 10-12, 1960 in 
the Hotel Statler. 

Mr. Gibson also announced the 
dates and sites of the regional con- 
ventions. 

NABAC’s Eastern regional will 
open in Philadelphia April 4-6 at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

The Northern regional follows 
April 25-27 at the Schroeder Hotel in 
Milwaukee. 

The Southern regional is scheduled 
for St. Louis May 16-18 in the Chase- 
Park Plaza Hotel. 

Salt Lake City will be the site of 
the Western regional convention June 
6-8 in the Hotel Utah. 

Mr. Gibson said he felt the choice 
of convention cities would serve to 
bring NABAC and its exhibitors to 
all parts of the country. 








“We would have come out even this 
month if we hadn’t bought that ‘How 
to Budget’ book for $5.98.” 
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THE EDITOR 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY, a neat feat if you can do 
it, was promised by the New York State Banking De- 

partment release announcing a series 
of meetings designed to smooth the 
path for major changes in banking 
laws in the next session of the New 
York State Legislature. Key legisla- 
tors and G. Russell Clark, superin- 
tendent of banks, have been barn- 
storming the state to line up sup- 
port for a bill that likely will be simi- 
lar to the 1959 omnibus banking bill 
that went down to defeat during the 
last session of the legislature. The release specifies that 
the sessions are for the purpose of testing the sentiment 
of bankers in regard to branch banking, redistricting and 
formation of holding companies. The announcement de- 
clared: 

“. .. it is expected that after review and consideration 
of the comments and views propounded at such meetings, 
a bill or bills pertaining to the foregoing matters will 
be drafted for distribution in the fall. Early distribution 
is desired in order to give all interested parties ample 
opportunity to become acquainted with the terms and 
provisions thereof. “In making the foregoing announce- 
ment, it was stressed that the co-operation and support 
of the bankers of New York State is necessary if any 
such proposed legislation is to be enacted.” No one type 
of banking organization or any particular group or as- 
sociation of banking organizations should expect to re- 
ceive all they might desire, but it is hoped and expected 
that each type of banking organization will receive cer- 
tain benefits from such legislation which will permit their 
development commensurate with the future growth and 
prospects of the economy of New York State and, which 
above all, will be in the interests of the public of this 
state. 

The announcement asserted that the “need for such 
legislation is imperative if the State of New York is to 
maintain its role as one of the leading financial centers 
of the world.” 

Apparently, little weight will be given to the views 
of those who believe that the present setup is working 
well, 

It is obvious that independent bankers in New 
York State will have another tough fight on their 
hands during the next legislative session if they are 
to prevent the passage of legislation that will 
“stack the deck” in favor of holding companies 
and large branch bank systems. 


* Kk * 
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By HOWARD BELL 


FOLLOW THE BOUNCING BALL 


College Teacher: From stupid freshmen may I be 
spared 
The high schools send ’’em up so unprepared. 

High School Teacher: What results from us can you 
expect 
When grade school teaching is so inept? 

Grade School Teacher: /f kindergarten teachers these 
kids would train 
They'd save us lots and lots of pain. 

Kindergarten Teacher: Pity the homes from which 
these youngsters come 
Their parents must be extremely dumb. 

The Mother: Poor stupid child, you’re not to blame 
Your father’s folks were all the same. 

Query: Shall father in his own defense be heard? No. 
Let mother have the final word. 


* ok * 


WE WONDER whether bankers who read “Profitable 
Banking,” a thought-provoking book by Clifford L. Huf- 
smith, chairman of the First National Bank, Palestine, 
Texas, will persist in the well-established custom of brag- 
ging about their increasing deposit totals. Mr. Hufsmith 
makes it plain he believes the preoccupation with deposits 
is a foolish one. Here’s a quotation from the book that 
sums up his viewpoint: 

“In every type of free enterprise except banking, the 
yardstick employed for determining the quality of man- 
agerial ability is the degree of success in obtaining an 
attractive reward or profit for the risk capital employed. 

“‘We bankers have established an entirely different type 
of yardstick with which to measure our own managerial 
ability. From what we say and what we do, it seems that 
the following is our yardstick: ‘Our managerial ability is 
measured and determined by the degree of our success in 
increasing our bank’s deposit liability.’ 

“In other words, the more deposits we get—the better 
banker we are. 

“And if we are a real big banker, our score is published 
each year in the financial publications in a tabulation of 
the names of several hundred banks arranged in the or- 
der determined by the total of their deposits or total as- 
sets. 

“If one of us can move from position No. 187 to No. 
174 during the year, we have done a good job. It is not 
a question of profit or dividend—merely volume and size. 

“The banker who practices free enterprise faithfully, 
shows a good profit and pays attractive dividends, is nev- 
er mentioned—our yardstick does not fit that phase of 
his operation. And most remarkable of all, we have suc- 
cessfully sold our yardstick to the bank shareholder and 
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a large part of the public.” 

There are some eye-opening tables in the book, espe- 
cially the one which shows that insured commercial banks 
ranked almost at the bottom in a compilation showing the 
average rate of profit for stockholder equity for various 
industry groups. The book is published by Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company, 89 Beach Street, Boston 11, Massachu- 
setts, and costs $10. It’s well worth it. 


* ok * 


SWEET BUY AND BUY! 
How can one ‘keep up with the Joneses’ 
Without negotiating loanses? 
You wouldn’t feel so apprehensive 
If Joneses bought stuff less expensive! 


* 


WHO’S GREEDY? That question popped into our mind 
when we read the statement issued by the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, New York, when it announced its res- 
ignation from the American Bankers Association because 
of the ABA’s support of legislation to achieve “tax equal- 
ity” between commercial and mutual savings banks and 
savings and loan associations. 

George C. Johnson, chairman of Dime Savings, said 
that the ABA’s backing of the Mason Bill, in co-operation 
with the Independent Bankers Association, the Bankers 
Committee for Tax Equality and the Roth Committee 
showed that the ABA has “degenerated into a tool for a 
certain greedy element of the commercial banking indus- 
try.” 

The mutuals and savings and loans have reacted so 
vigorously and shrilly to the latest move for tax equality 
among financial institutions that it is obvious they have 
been hit in a tender spot. Compared to commercial banks, 
the mutuals and the savings and loan associations virtually 
escape federal income taxes. We don’t know whether 
any commercial banker has said that the mutuals 
are “greedy” because they have this tax advan- 
tage, but it would be just as logical to make this 
charge as it is for Mr. Johnson to shout “greed” 
because commercial banks want to even up the tax 
liability of various types of financial institutions. 


* of * 


STOP THE MUSIC 


Some people grow old gracefully—others attempt the 
new dances. 


* ok * 


WHY Is IT that a man will walk miles on a golf course 
and enjoy it but feels put upon if he has to walk a block 
to the office after parking his car? 

In this era of continuing inflation, also called prosper- 
ity, it is evident that many people hold firm to the opin- 
ion that it is demeaning to do any more than a minimum 
of walking. 

We have often thought that walking needs a good pub- 
lic relations campaign, but nothing ever will be done 
about that because there is no well-financed special in- 
terest group to sponsor such a drive. 

It is a mile from our home to the office and when the 
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weather is favorable we like to cover the distance on foot. 
Along the way we have to fight off the people who offer 
us rides. At the close of the day when we've walked to 
work the little woman often calls and says, “I'll come and 
get you.” Our refusal is gentle but firm. 

We like walking not only because it helps in the middle 
age “battle of the bulge,” but also because a walk affords 
time for peaceful and unhurried thinking. 

We noted on numerous occasions that Dr. Paul Dudley 
White of Boston, the noted heart specialist who treated 
President Eisenhower, is an ardent fan of walking and 
other forms of exercise. Recently we read where Dr. 
White, in conversation with a friend of his famous pa- 
tient, said, “Tell the president to get rid of that damn golf 
cart and he'll live 10 years longer.” 


* KX 


A MATTER OF MEASUREMENT 
Give some people an inch and they think they are rulers. 


# ok * 


ESPECIALLY ENJOYABLE to us was a paragraph in a 
message to members of the Indiana Bankers Association 
from William J. Riley, retiring president of the associa- 
tion and president of the First National Bank of East 
Chicago, Indiana. Mr. Riley, commenting on the annual 
convention at French Lick, Indiana, made this observa- 
tion: 

‘““We are all well aware that the correspondent 
bank men are exposed to a continuous round of 
meetings and conventions and that they probably 
dream about speeches in their sleep, so we are very 
grateful that these friends of ours from the cor- 
respondent banks were loyal enough and gracious 
enough to attend our sessions.” 

We've often thought that a correspondent bank man 
would be a good substitute should one of the scheduled 
speakers at a convention fail to show up at the last 
minute. At a recent convention one correspondent bank 
representative said to us. “I’ve heard this speech so 
often I could give it myself. In fact, I think I could 
improve on it a bit.” 


* OF 
PROGRESS 


Quite a few people already are working a four day 
week. Trouble is it takes them five or six days to do it. 


# ok * 


GUESS it just had to happen, the formation of the Na- 
tional Swimming Pool Institute. The organization was 
called to our attention by a recent press release which 
noted that the institute now is offering a folder titled, 
“Buy Your Family a Swimming Pool.” 

The folder, suitable for imprinting by local banks, says 
that many new pools are financed over a period of from 
three to five years. It adds that residential pool owner- 
ship has soared from 2,500 to 200,000 in the past 10 
years, which emphasizes the financing opportunity in this 
field. 

Copies of the pamphlet are available through Robert 
S. Greene, executive secretary, National Swimming Pool 
Institute, Harvard, Illinois, along with a price list and 
order blank. 
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a fair share of the tax 
burden is the sole aim 
of the association’s position, 
Lee Miller tells convention 


ABA President Defends 


The position of the American Bank- 
ers Association on the highly-charged 
issue of equal taxation of savings 
and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks was recently defended 
by ABA President Lee P. Miller at 
White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. 

ABA support of the recently-intro- 
duced Mason Bill on federal taxation 
of financial institutions means only 
one thing—the association’s belief 
that savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks should 
bear a fair share of the taxation bur- 
den, he said. 


Joint Support for Bill 


Support of the Mason Bill (H.R. 
7950) was announced jointly by the 
ABA, the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, the Bankers Committee for 
Tax Equality and the Roth Commit- 
tee. 

It was the first time since equal 
tax treatment of financial institutions 
became an issue that commercial 
bankers united in support of one bill. 

Other bills before Congress which 
also deal with the matter are the 
Harrison and Curtis Bills. H.R. 7950 
was introduced by Representative 
Noah Mason of Illinois, and has been 
referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr. Miller, who is president of 
the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 
spoke at the annual convention of the 
West Virginia Bankers Association 
at The Greenbrier. 


First Official ABA Statement 
His remarks were the first official 
statement of the ABA in response 
to critical comments from spokesmen 
representing savings and loan asso- 
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ciations and mutual savings banks on 
the ABA’s announced support of the 
Mason Bill. 

The text of Mr. Miller’s remarks 
follows: 

“To be effective, a trade associa- 
tion cannot neglect its responsibility 
for serving the interests of its mem- 
bership on as broad a basis as pos- 
sible. In the case of banking, this 
responsibility involves the encourage- 
ment of a sound competitive environ- 
ment, which—though important to 
the interests of the banks themselves 
—is particularly essential to the pub- 
lic interest. As one of its many varied 
functions and operations, therefore, 
the American Bankers Association is 
working hard on a legislative pro- 
gram that seeks to make the banking 
system stronger and to enable banks 
to serve their communities more 
effectively. 

“Since it is the subject of so much 
discussion, I would like to talk for 
a few minutes about one part of that 
legislative program—federal income 
taxation. 


‘Long and Persistent Demands’ 


“The association recently issued a 
statement in support of the Mason 
Bill, which seeks more equitable tax 
treatment of commercial banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and mu- 
tual savings banks. This action was 
taken as a result of long and per- 
sistent demands on the part of a 
significant number of members. An 
organization such as the American 
Bankers Association has many facets, 
and it cannot be expected that every 
decision of policy will reflect the 
viewpoint of all members. The long 
history of the association has been 
one of compromise and accommoda- 
tion of the needs and desires of differ- 


ent groups in the membership, some- 
times at the expense of others, but al- 
ways in terms of the broad public 
interest in a strong and stable finan- 
cial system. 

“The avowed purpose of the asso- 
ciation to seek enactment of the Ma- 
son Bill has given rise to strong 
criticism on the part of those who 
oppose a change in the present tax 
laws affecting financial institutions. 
It has been alleged that the Mason 
Bill seeks the destruction of the sav- 
ings and loan and mutual savings 
banking industries. It has been 
charged that the tax sought by the 
bill is punitive. An attempt has been 
made to create the impression that it 
seeks to ‘soak the saver’. It has been 
loosely claimed that the bill is not 
in the public interest. It has been con- 
tended, also without foundation, that 
effective taxation of mutual institu- 
tions will discourage thrift. 


Bill Equitable for All 


“IT want to make it clear that the 
association, in the action it has taken, 
views the principles of the Mason 
Bill as meeting the needs of a sound 
and competitive financial system. It 
would place the deduction allowed 
for reserves for bad debts on a con- 
sistent, logical basis for all three 
types of institutions and would pre- 
vent the avoidance of taxation by 
those mutuals that otherwise would 
merely pay out more of their pretax 
earnings to their account holders. 
The action supporting those princi- 
ples does not seek the destruction of 
savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks. The tax sought 
is not punitive. The claim that the 
bill seeks to ‘soak the saver’ is patent- 
ly fallacious in the face of the facts 
that commercial banks have over 50- 
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Stand on Mason Bill 





lowa Association Supports 


Enactment of Mason Bill 


Nine Iowa banks, members of the Harrison County Bankers Associa- 
tion, have adopted a resolution calling for passage of the Mason Bill 
by Congress. 

The Mason Bill, or H.R. 7950, is a bill which sets a uniform reserve 
formula for the banking industry, and which would abridge the tax 
advantage mutual savings banks and savings and loan associations now 
hold over commercial banks. 

The bill was recently endorsed by the Independent Bankers Associa- 
> tion, the American Bankers Association, the Roth Committee and the 
Bankers Committee for Tax Equality. 

The Harrison County Bankers Association, in supporting the Mason 
Bill, has sent copies of the resolution to the Iowa Congressional dele- 
gation asking passage of the Mason Bill. 

The wording of the resolution sent concluded by saying, “. . . we 
urge our Representatives and Senators to support legislation as pro- 
vided in H.R. 7950, thereby eliminating inequality of taxation now 
existing and also the unfair competition now existing among financial 
institutions.” 

John A. Kovar, vice president and cashier of the Peoples State Bank 
of Missouri Valley, Iowa, is president of the Harrison County Bankers 
Association. 

Members of the association are the Pisgah Savings Bank, Pisgah; 
Mondamin Savings Bank, Mondamin; Modale Savings Bank, Modale; 
Dunlap Savings Bank, Dunlap; First National Bank, Woodbine; First 
National Bank, Logan; Home Savings Bank, Persia; First National 
Bank, Missouri Valley, and Peoples State Bank, Missouri Valley. 

O. K. Johnson, president of the Independent Bankers Association 

and president of the Whitefish Bay State Bank of Whitefish Bay, Wis- 
consin, saluted the action taken by the Harrison County Bankers As- 
sociation. 
: “If more county and state associations would pass a similar resolu- 
tion, with copies sent to their Congressmen and Senators, greater 
> emphasis would be created toward the ultimate passage of tax equality 
$ legislation,” he said. 
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million savings accounts—more than 
savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks combined — 
and that they are seeking the return 
of a competitive environment that 
will permit them to continue to serve 
the owners of those 50-million ac- 
counts. 


Position Rationale Is Fairness 


“The plain rationale of the asso- 
ciation’s position is simply that the 
savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks should bear 
a fair share of the burden of taxa- 
tion. The old argument that the so- 
called mutual institution should be 
allowed, by reason of its character 
and structure, to avoid effective tax- 
ation is as outdated and unrealistic 
as a horse and buggy in the jet age. 
Today’s competitive environment is 
fundamentally different from that 
which existed years ago, when sav- 
ings and loans and mutuals were or- 
ganized as small, nonpromotional in- 
stitutions—at a time when income 
taxes were insignificant. To be real- 
istic, tax policy must take account of 
the fact that these institutions have 
become big business and therefore 
should be required to operate under 
tax rules that are fair and equitable, 
and that permit of a competitive en- 
vironment that will not weaken one 
group at the expense of the other, as 
is the case under the present laws. 

“When the Revenue Act of 1951 
was under consideration, the Senate 
Finance Committee passed a bill to 
eliminate the tax exemption of sav- 
ings and loan associations and mu- 
tual savings banks in a way that 
was expected to produce $140-million 
of revenue from them. At that time 
they held $40-billion of assets. There 
was no cry regarding punitive taxa- 
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tion or that an attempt was being 
made to destroy them, although the 
mutuals were successful in having 
the bill changed in conference to the 
present basis embodying the 12 per 
cent surplus and reserve concept. 
Since then they have been able al- 
most completely to escape taxation 
under this 12 per cent provision, and 
they have been able to increase their 
total resources to about $100-billion 
—or 21% times the 1951 level. Re- 
sponsible for this gain to a signifi- 
cant degree has been their adoption 
of policies enabling them to avoid 
the payment of taxes. 


Groundswell for Equality 


“It is considerations such as these, 
I firmly believe, that have created 
the groundswell of opinion among 
the majority of the association mem- 
bership regarding the tax question. 
The answer for this majority has 
been the introduction through the Ma- 
son Bill of a method of taxation that 
is fair and represents, in the broad 
public interest, a constructive step 
toward a sounder financial structure. 

“I might say, in conclusion, that 
the leadership of the association—and 
I daresay the great majority of the 
members—finds no comfort in the 
fact that its action is not in harmony 
with the views of a segment of the 
membership—the mutual savings 
banks. Disappointment of the minor- 
ity is always part of the democratic 
process, and disagreement is bound 
to occur whenever change is pro- 
posed to correct an imbalance. I do 
believe, however, that under a situa- 
tion such as exists today, people with 
all shades of opinion should take a 
broad view of the over-all objectives 
of a trade association and its effec- 
tiveness in pursuing those objectives, 
even though there may be disunity 
on some matters. 

“If disagreement should result in 
resignations from the American 
Bankers Association by some of its 
members, I view this as regrettable. 
Association membership is purely 
voluntary, and it is of course the 
privilege of any member to resign. 
It is our hope that this will not occur 
in large numbers. 

“As for the mutual savings banks, 
the ABA is on record as saying 
that they should not be expelled from 
membership. They have been fine, 
active members for many years. 

“It is our sincere belief that the 
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things that unite us are more im- 
portant than the things that divide 
us.” 


66 Bank Officers 
At Harvard School 


Sixty-six bank officers from across 
the nation attended the second an- 
nual Seminar for Senior Bank Of- 
ficers at Harvard University’s Grad- 
uate School of Business in Boston. 

The seminar, sponsored by the In- 
dependent Bankers Association, was 
from August 16 to 28. 

C. R. Smith, vice president of the 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Steubenville, Ohio; and M. 
H. Ruder, vice president of the Amer- 
ican National Bank of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, were the latest registrants. 

The total seminar enrollment, re- 
ported as 66 in last month’s /nde- 
pendent Banker, remained the same 
because of two cancellations. 

Policy matters which confront 
banks were discussed at the seminar, 
with the case history technique to 
being used. 


FBI Urges 
More Security 
In All Banks 


The nation’s banks have received a 
direct communication from Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Director J. 
Edgar Hoover urging maximum se- 
curity measures against burglary and 
robbery. 

The appeal came in the form of a 
six-page letter to all banking institu- 
tions and savings and loan associa- 
tions within the FBI’s investigative 
jurisdiction. The letters were mailed 
from FBI field offices throughout the 
country. 

“In the past several months there 
has been an alarming increase in vio- 
lations of the Federal Bank Robbery 
and Incidental Crimes Statute,” Mr. 
Hoover wrote. “For example, there 
were 443 violations in the 1957 fiscal 
year, 631 violations in the 1958 fiscal 


year, and a record total of 764 vio- 
lations in fiscal year 1959. In view of 
this upsurge in violations, I wanted 
to take this opportunity to reiterate 
some preventive measures for your 
possible consideration. These may 
help to strengthen the defense of your 
institution against these crimes.” 

The FBI chief’s letter lists nine pre- 
ventive measures and nine safety de- 
vices which have been used effective- 
ly in financial institutions. It also 
suggests a number of ways in which 
each institution can assist investiga- 
tion by law enforcement officials. 

Enclosed with each letter was a 
poster suitable for lobby display 
reading in part: “To commit a rob- 
bery, burglary or larcency in this in- 
stitution is a Federal offense—Viola- 
tions are investigated by the FBI un- 
der the Federal Bank Robbery and 
Incidental Crimes Statute.” 

Among preventive measures cited 
in Mr. Hoover’s letter are regular 
testing of alarm and safety devices, 
careful observation of loiterers, and 
varying of opening, closing and 
lunch-hour routines. Responsible of- 
ficials also are urged to verify the 
authority of strange workmen seeking 
access to the premises, keep a mini- 
mum amount of cash in the tellers’ 
cages, and insure that vaults and en- 
trance ways are locked at closing. 

Security devices specified by Mr. 
Hoover include silent alarm systems 
connected to local police or protection 
service, bulletproof glass at all tellers’ 
windows, automatic photography sys- 
tems and tear gas installations. 








“It looks as though you’ve 
had automation in your office 
for some time now, Ed.” 
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Bank Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 


“Just the decor was old-fashioned.” 

This was the keynote as the Wood- 
ward-Manchester office of the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Detroit 
marked its 50th anniversary on Au- 
gust 3. 

A 1909 Model T, “yesterday and 
today” exhibits, floral decorations 
typical of a half century ago, and a 
five-tier birthday cake were part of 
the celebration. 

Douglas C. Giles, vice president of 
the Manufacturers National Bank’s 
Highland Park office, served as 
master of ceremonies, and introduced 
William A. Mayberry, Manufacturers’ 
chairman of the board, and Arthur 
J. Fushman, president, who were 
keynote speakers at the ceremonies. 

Calling attention to the 1909 ex- 
hibits, Mr. Mayberry pointed out the 
concept of service to the community 
had been retained throughout the 50 
years the Woodward-Manchester of- 
fice has been in Highland Park. 

The place the Woodward-Man- 
chester office has in Highland Park 
was also pointed out by Mayor Mark 
E. Storen in his proclamation setting 
the week of August 2 as “Manufac- 
turers National Bank Week”. 

Among other displays in the bank 
were exhibits by Highland Parks 
three industries, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Chrysler Corporation, and Ex- 
Cell-O, showing their association 
with the office. 


Underwriter Has 
‘Capital Idea’ 


For four years, John J. Wohlers, 
a workmen’s compensation underwrit- 
er for the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota handled bushels of papers 
daily. 

He wondered if there wasn’t a way 
to cut down. 

There was, and the idea was worth 
a $1,000 check for a money-saving 
suggestion. 

As a result, his firm will save over 
65,000 IBM punch cards and time 
and material for three other depart- 
ments. 
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CONGENIAL 
ASSISTANT 
AVAILABLE 








Terrific contacts ... tireless worker ...top references. Can assist 
financial institutions everywhere with my Christmas Clubs. 


Hundreds of financial institutions have found me and my Clubs 
good helpers. We bring people in to make payments. They 

discover your other services, and many become regular customers. 
They also tend to deposit part or all their Christmas money in 
savings accounts. Then, too, we build a mountain of good will for you. 


My best helper is Rand M¢Nally’s Club. It’s complete— 

with coupon books, checks, shopping and mailing lists, ad mats, 
promotional pieces and other supplies. Many are in beautiful 
4-color. With all this, your Club is sure to grow and prove profitable. 





Samples will convince you. 
Write today to: 

Rand MCNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


West Coast Independents Name 
Officers, Site of Third Seminar 


Officers were named to the execu- 
tive council and plans were laid for 
the Third Policy Seminar of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association of the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District at 
the executive council’s 23rd annual 
meeting in San Francisco. 

Robert W. Franz, vice president of 
the First State Bank of Milwaukie, 
Oregon, was elected president. He 
succeeds Fay C. Packard, president 
of the Springville Banking Company 
of Springville, Utah. Mr. Franz had 
been vice president of the Twelfth 
District IBA. 

A. A. Milligan, president of the 
Bank of A. Levy, Inc., Oxnard, Cali- 
fornia, was elected vice president; 
and James H. Stanard, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
McMinnville, McMinnville, Oregon, 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

Three new members were elected 
to executive council membership. 
They are: Eugene Overfelt, president 
of the Gunnison Valley Bank, Gun- 
nison, Utah; Paul W. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Citizens State Bank, 
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Puyallup, Washington; and Fred 
Maas, executive vice president of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank of Cen- 
tral California, Lodi, California. 

Mr. Overfelt succeeds Mr. Packard 
as the Utah representative of the 
executive council. He received a B.S. 
degree in civil engineering from the 
University of Utah in 1944, and 
worked for two years with the Office 
of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment at the California Institute of 
Technology. 

Mr. Overfelt began his banking 
career in 1946 when he joined the 
Gunnison Valley Bank as assistant 
cashier. In 1948 he became a director 
of the bank, and since 1950 he has 
been chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and president. He is presently 
vice president of the Utah Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Miller succeeds Walter A. 
Johnson, president of the Olympia 
State Bank & Trust Company, Olym- 
pia, Washington, who is a past presi- 
dent of the Twelfth District IBA. 

A native of Puyallup, Mr. Miller 
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was graduated from the University 
of Washington in 1927 and for a 
short time worked at the Bank of 
California at Tacoma, Washington, 
before joining the staff of the Citi- 
zens State Bank in 1930. He has 
been president of Citizens State since 
1945. 

Active in banking activities, Mr. 
Miller has been a member of the 
executive council of the Washington 
Bankers Association and this year 
is serving on the WBA’s committee 
on legislation and taxation. 

Mr. Maas is the successor to Otto 
B. Larson, president of the Pajara 
Valley Bank of Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia. He began his banking career 
in North Dakota, and after World 
War I, went to the Cones State Bank 
of Pierce, Nebraska, where he be- 
came president in 1938. He went to 
Lodi in 1955. 

The executive council altered orig- 
inal plans for the Twelfth District 
IBA’s Third Policy Seminar, and 
now will hold it February 26-27 at 
the Sheraton Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco. 

The seminar will be in character 
with the first two seminars. Tentative 
plans call for the first day to be de- 
voted to small group discussion of 
policy questions, and the second day 
to be given over to addresses pertain- 
ing to independent banking policy. 

Mr. Franz appointed Ralph V. 
Arnold, K. W. Clague, Ernest McCook 
and A. W. Larson to the seminar 
committee. 

e 


CORRECTION 

Last month on a picture page on 
new banks, the associate editor took 
the liberty of moving the Second 
National Bank of Ashland, Kentucky 
to St. Louis, Missouri. However, the 
Second National is still in Ashland, 
and our apologies for the inadvertent 
relocation. 
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Banker Hanson (right), Farmer Manley and Purina Dealer Ogle work together to produce beef for America’s tables. 


“WE GAINED A GOOD CUSTOMER 
BY BACKING OUR PURINA DEALER” 


—says Russell Hanson, Vice-President, 
Swift County Bank, Benson, Minnesota 


When Howard Ogle walked into 
Swift County Bank in 1954 to pre- 
sent his plan for operating a Purina 
Dealership in Benson, he didn’t look 
like one of the bank’s best custom- 
ers. He wasn’t then. 


Officials of ‘The oldest and largest 
Bank in Swift County” saw the 
soundness of Mr. Ogle’s plan and 
began working with him. They fi- 
nanced him in starting Howard’s 
Produce ... backed his expansion 
programs... supported his pur- 
chase of a portable mill to grind local 

ain and balance it with Purina 

oncentrates . . . helped his custom- 
ers with production loans on hogs, 
cattle a poultry. The bank never 
has had a loss on such business. 


Today, Howard’s Produce is a half- 


million-dollar customer of the Bank. 
In addition, the Dealer has brought 
other new customers to the Bank 
and attracted trade to Benson, bene- 
fiting all other business in town. 


The teamwork of Swift County 
Bank and Howard’s Produce has 
rendered an important community 
service and has been good business 
as well. 

*s* *¢ *& 


Before a Howard’s Produce customer 
is financed in a livestock or poultry 
project, the Bankers and the Dealer 
confer. Officials of Swift County 
Bank have a high regard for Mr. 
Ogle’s recommendation of a pros- 
pemee borrower. They consider his 

elp to farmers in feeding and man- 
agement is a protection for loans, 
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PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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New Orleans, Louisiana — 
Arthur J. Parham, assistant cashier 
of the Progressive Bank & Trust 
Company, has been made an honor- 
ary lifetime member of the New Or- 
leans Chapter, Inc., American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 

Mr. Parham is one of nine honor- 
ary members appointed by the chap- 
ter since its organization over 50 
years ago. 

He has been a member for over 25 
years and has served the board for 
14 years. In addition to being chair- 
man of several local committees, he 
was a member of the national public 
relations committee in 1952. 

e 

Hamilton, Ohio—Appointment 
of Clinton M. Starks as manager of 
the Mosler Safe 
Company plant 
here was an- 
nounced by Ed- 
win H. Mosler, 
Jr., president. Mr. 
Starks will be re- 
sponsible for pro- 
duction, super- 
fe vision, quality 

MR. STARKS control and in- 
dustrial engineering. He has 23 years 
experience in manufacturing as for- 
mer vice president and general man- 
ager of the City Tool Corporation of 
Dayton. He also served as a manager 
of manufacturing for the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, and is a 
graduate of the General Motors Insti- 
tute. 





€ 

LaCrosse, Indiana—John F. 
Crawford has assumed duties as as- 
sistant cashier of the Citizens Bank 
here, replacing Robert G. Mitchell 
who moved to Lafayette. 

Before coming to LaCrosse, Mr. 
Crawford had managed the Chester- 
ton State Bank in Chesterton, In- 
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diana and the Garyton Branch at 
East Gary. Prior to that, he was 
with the First State Bank at Porter. 

He is a native of Wheatland, Penn- 
sylvania. He did his undergraduate 
work at Valparaiso University and 
is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin’s School of Banking. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served with 
the U. S. Army Air Corps in the 
South Pacific. 


Chicago, Illinois—Seymour Ber- 
man, vice president of The Exchange 
National Bank was elected to the 
board of directors of the Continental 
Electric Company, located in Geneva, 
Illinois. The firm manufactures elec- 
tronic equipment. 


Daytona Beach, Florida—A 
“home run” in public relations was 
scored recently by the Commercial 
Bank when it was host to 3,104 base- 
ball fans at a game between the 
Daytona Beach Islanders and the St. 
Petersburg Saints. 

The crowd was the largest at a 
local baseball game since 1953. 

Henry C. Coleman, Commercial 
Bank president and treasurer of the 
Daytona Beach Islanders, said he 
hoped the game was only the first of 
a series of bank-sponsored games, 
and that organized baseball would 
continue to flourish, both locally and 
nationally. . 

The game was advertised through 
local television, radio and newspa- 
pers, and customers and non-custom- 
ers were given tickets at the bank. 





REPRESENTATIVES of banks cited by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for having exceeded savings bond sales quotas were guests 
of honor at a dinner given by the Marquette National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Holding the awards are, seated from 
left, Ray Mikolajezyk, executive vice president, Thirteenth Ave- 
nue State Bank; S. L. Jerpbak, president, Richfield State Bank; 
Charles W. LeBeau, assistant cashier, Excelsior State Bank, 
with a special award; C. T. Holberg, president, Citizens State 
Bank, St. Louis Park. Standing, from left: Walter Dahl, Jr., 
assistant cashier, Crystal State Bank; Elliot L. Kulander, cash- 
ier, Marquette National Bank; Walter A. Zastrow, president, 
Park Plaza State Bank, St. Louis Park; Robert A. Erickson, 
vice president, Chicago-Lake State Bank, and Russell L. Stotes- 
bery, Jr., president, University National Bank. 
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DRESSED AS A FLAPPER from the Roaring Twenties, Susan 
Kirschner was the hit of the parade which marked the August 
14 opening of the new drive-in Auto Bank of the Bank of the 
Commonwealth in Detroit. Mayor Louis C. Miriani and Com- 
monwealth President Howard C. Parshall snipped the ribbons. 
Michigan State Treasurer Sanford Brown and State Banking 
Commissioner Alonzo Wilson headed a 400-plus group of bank- 


ing executives. 


Madison, Wisconsin—W illiam 
D. Allen has been appointed junior 
assistant supervising examiner of the 
Seventh District of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

The appointment was made by the 
FDIC’s board of directors in Wash- 
ington, D.C., according to William 
T. Hammill, Madison, supervising ex- 
aminer for the Seventh District, who 
made the announcement. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Allen at- 
tended the University of Louisville 
in Kentucky and is a graduate of the 
Graduate School of Banking of Rut- 
gers University. 

He was associated with the State 
of Indiana’s Department of Financial 
Institutions as senior examiner and 
assistant supervisor of the Division 
of Small Loans and Consumer Credit 
from 1937 to 1943, and in 1946, after 
three years military service, was ap- 
pointed assistant examiner with the 
FDIC. In 1948 he was named as an 
examiner with the FDIC for Indiana, 
and has had his headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. 

Mr. Allen’s new headquarters are 
in Madison. 


Richfield, Minnesota—A _reso- 
lution authorizing issuance of 32,000 
shares of preferred stock at $10 par 
was passed at a special meeting of 
stockholders of the Richfield State 
Bank July 7. 

At a later board meeting, the di- 
rectors authorized issuance of $80,- 
000 as a stock dividend, being one 
share of preferred, 5 per cent cumu- 
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lative, for one share of common held 
by stockholders of record on July 1 

The Richfield State Bank sold 
$100,000 in debenture bonds last 
year, and the board authorized the 
sale of an additional $100,000 this 
year, over half of which has already 
been sold. Both debenture sales were 
for 10 years at 5 per cent. 

The bank has approximately 180 
stockholders owning 16,000 shares of 
common stock at $20 par. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania— 
Melville M. Parker, president of The 
First National Bank of Lebanon, was 
elected chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association Educational Foundation 
for 1959-1960, during a recent or- 
ganizational meeting here. 

Mr. Parker was president of the 
PBA in 1956-1957, and has been 
a member of the Foundation Board 
of Trustees for the past two years. 
He succeeds C. A. Sienkiewicz, presi- 
dent of Central-Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia, who retired from 
the post on June 30. Mr. Sienkiewicz 
was president of the PBA in 1955- 
1956, and served on the Foundation 
Board since 1956. 

The objective of the Foundation, 
which was formed in 1953, is to en- 
courage broad understanding of the 
American banking system and the 
vital role of independent banking in 
the economic life of the country. 

Executive director of the Founda- 
tion is Robert C. Forrey of Harris- 
burg. 





Alpha, Minnesota—Mrs. Van- 
dela Striemer, 70, died July 22. Fun- 
eral services were at the Alpha Pres- 
byterian Church in Alpha July 25. 

Mrs. Striemer was a director of 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Alpha and the wife of Frank W. 
Striemer, Farmers and Merchants 
president. 

She is survived by her husband, 
three daughters and a son, two 
brothers and three sisters, and seven 
grandchildren. 


Miami Beach, Florida—William 
L. Crandall, who switched from cat- 
tle ranching to 
banking, has 
been promoted to 
vice-president of 
the Bank of 
Miami Beach, 
Martin von 
Zamft, chairman 
of the board, has 
announced. Mr. 

MR. CRANDALL Crandall, 42, 
who previously served as assistant 
vice president and cashier, has been 
an executive with the bank since 
June, 1958. Before entering the bank- 
ing field, Mr. Crandall had a versa- 
tile background which included years 
in the cattle ranching business in 
South Florida. He also has been vice 
president of a local residential con- 
struction firm and has headed his 
own furniture manufacturing com- 
pany. 

A graduate of the New York Mili- 
tary Academy at Cornwall, N. Y., 
he attended Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity at Baltimore and served with 
the Coast Guard during World War 
Il. 

He has served as executive secre- 
tary of the Miami Beach Apartment 
Association and is past vice presi- 
dent of the Miami Beach Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a mem- 
ber of American Institute of Bankers 


and of Miami Beach Chamber of 


Commerce. 
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Wellston, Missouri—Emil A. 
Stockman, 55, assistant treasurer and 
head teller of the State Bank and 
Trust Company of Wellston died sud- 
denly of a heart ailment July 26. 

He is survived by his wife and a 
daughter. 

Mr. Stockman began his banking 
career as a young man and came to 
Wellston with 30 years banking ex- 
perience in 1948. He was appointed 
assistant treasurer in 1955. 

He was a member of the American 
Institute of Banking, the Catholic 
Knights of America and the Holy 
Name Society of the Holy Trinity 
Church of Wellston. 


Victoria, Texas— Warren A. 
Nelson recently joined the Victoria 
Bank & Trust Company, according 
to D. R. Blackburn, president. 

Mr. Nelson will be charged with 
heavy loan responsibilities. A native 
of Brady, Texas, he attended the 
Melvin Public Schools and served in 
the Navy in the Far East during 
the Korean conflict. 

In 1954, he joined the Bank Exam- 
ining Force of the Texas Banking 
Department as an assistant examiner, 
serving in the Houston, Tyler and 
Fort Worth districts. He was made 
head of the West Houston district in 
1956, and stayed in that capacity 
until the present. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas—Ralph E. 
Justice was recently promoted to as- 
sistant vice presi- 
dent of the Na- 
tional Bank of 
Commerce by the 
board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Justice 
joined the Na- 
tional Bank of 
Commerce in 

1951, and was 
MR. JUSTICE appointed assist- 
ant cashier and head of the business 
development department in 1955. As 
assistant vice president, he will be in 
charge of operations and personnel. 
Active in community affairs, Mr. 
Justice is also vice president of the 
Junior Section of the American 
Bankers Association. 
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REMODELING AND ENLARGEMENT were the goals reached 
in August in a $60,000 project by The Commercial State Bank 
of Wagner, South Dakota. Vice President Bob Frei said the 
enlargement doubled the bank front from 25 feet to 50 feet. 


Dallas, Texas—Robert C. Haden, 
president of the Casa Linda State 
Bank, Dallas, an- 
nounced the elec- 
tion of E. E. 
Wallace, Jr., to 
the Board of Di- 
rectors of the 
bank at a spe- 
cial board meet- 
ing. Mr. Wallace 
is Chairman of 

MR. WALLACE the board of 
Genell, Inc., Dallas land developers. 
He is well known to area banking 
circles and has been a member of 
the banking profession for approxi- 
mately twenty years. Prior to his 
association with Genell, Inc., Mr. 
Wallace was vice-president of a large 
Dallas bank. He is currently serving 
on the Committee for Real Estate 
Mortgages, American Banking As- 
sociation. 

Active in various civic organiza- 
tions, Mr. Wallace has been connect- 
ed with the Linz 
Award commit- 
tees and given 
support to nu- 
merous Dallas 
fund drives. In 
addition, he 
takes an active 
part in the Dal- 
las Rehabilita- 

MR. WARREN tion Fund and is 
associated with the Permanent In- 
vestment Fund Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Mr. Haden also 
announced the promotion of Wayne 
Warren, former assistant cashier of 
the Casa Linda Bank, to Assistant 


Vice-President in charge of the In- 
stallment Loan Department. Mr. 
Warren has been associated with the 
bank for the past four and one half 
years. Active in the social as well as 
the business world, Warren is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the White Rock 
Country Club and serves on the ex- 
ecutive council of the Harry Stone 
Recreation Center in Casa View. 

Casa Linda Bank is located in Casa 
Linda Plaza, in northeast Dallas. Re- 
sources of the bank have reached 


$8,300,000, Haden stated. 
es 


Tulsa, Oklahoma—Lee E. Ad- 
ler, assistant cashier in the bond 
department of First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Tulsa, has 
been elected president of the In- 
vestment Analysts Association of 
Tulsa for 1959-60. 

e 


New York, New York—C. W. 
Bailey, 75, who was president of the 
American Bankers Association for 
1946-1947, died July 25, in Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, his home town. 

Mr. Bailey was chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Clarksville, and of the Southern Trust 
Company, also Clarksville. He was 
born and spent his life there, and 
achieved national prominence as the 
result of the promotion by his bank 
of a program to increase agricultural 
incomes and restore the production 
of farm lands. The bank program for 
which he was personally responsible 
was known as the “Four Pillars of 
Income.” The Reader's Digest for 
April 1944 focused attention on the 
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IBA Says ‘No Raise’ on Interest Rate 


(Continued from page 3) 

banks should not jeopardize their 
commercial deposits by going heavily 
into this type of business. 

“History will show competing rates 
of interest paid by banks will take 
them more and more out of their 
legitimate line and into the savings 
field. Look at an old directory and 
see how many banks were paying 
interest on 50 per cent or more of 
their total deposits.” 

* * * 


AN EASTERNER 

“With current expenses and costs 
as high as they are today I feel it 
would place a burden and hardship 





banker and his work with an article 
entitled “Bill Bailey and the Four 
Pillars.” 

Mr. Bailey joined the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clarksville in 1904, 
became president in 1920. He re- 
linquished the presidency in May of 
this year and was named board chair- 
man. He served as president of the 
Tennessee Bankers Association in 
1929-1930, and was chairman for 
several years of the Association’s 
agricultural committee. 

He was president of the Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association at its organi- 
zation in 1932, and held the office 
for many years. He served for many 
years also as chairman of the agri- 
cultural committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Montgomery County, 
Tennessee. 

For two years, Mr. Bailey was 
chairman of the agricultural com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association. He was elected vice pres- 
ident of the ABA at its convention 
in September 1945, and became pres- 
ident the following year. He served 
the agricultural commission fur- 
ther as a member of the committee 
in farm land prices from 1947 
through 1954, and as a member of 
the farm credit committee in 1954- 
1955. He was a member of the ABA’s 
advisory committee on special activ- 
ities from 1953 through 1958. 

Surviving are his wife, Ethel 
Wilder Bailey, three children, seven 
grandchildren, and two sisters. Fu- 
neral services were conducted at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Clarks- 
ville, July 28. 
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on commercial banks if they at- 
tempted to pay higher than 3 per 
cent on time deposits.” 

* * +. 


A SOUTHERNER 

“We feel rather strongly that the 
rate should not be increased above 3 
per cent on either savings deposits 
or time deposits. Even though each 
bank must determine its own policy 
and establish its own rate, the public 
does not understand interest rates 
and the fact that a bank must make 
a profit on its savings deposits. Let 
savings and loan associations raise 
their rate to any amount they wish 
and if we operate our banks as we 
should the banks can meet any com- 
petition they offer in the way of high- 
er interest rates.” 

* * * 


A WESTERNER 
“If the rates are increased the 
building and loans will increase and 
it will be a vicious circle.” 
* * * 


A SOUTHERNER 

“I am afraid if we go hazard 3 per 
cent we will be stretching it too far. 
At 3 per cent some of us are going to 
have to be less conservative. If there 
was ever a time we should be cautious 
and conservative it is now.” 

* * * 


A MIDWESTERNER 

“How can fully-taxed financial in- 
stitutions with their lower earnings 
hope to compete with tax-favored 
corporations? A higher rate for com- 
mercial banks will simply cause still 
higher offerings by building and loan 
and similar organizations. Present 
rates have already caused heavy 
shifts from demand deposits to time. 
Can we keep out of the red without 
demand deposits? As far as our shop 
is concerned, the answer is NO.” 

* * * 


A MIDWESTERNER 

“We, who were in banks in the 
late 20’s and the resultant depression 
that followed, sometimes feel that 
history is repeating itself. 

“I can recall our bank paying 4 
per cent on savings, buying secondary 
securities to get 7 per cent, and in 
1932 we had to reorganize. 

“T have never felt that savings ac- 
counts are time deposits. To me, they 
are strictly demand. If the interest 
rate is allowed to be increased, then 
I think a different type of deposit 
should be devised and make it strict- 
ly time.” 


A SOUTHERNER 
“Many banks are not paying 3 per 
cent now and those that are like our- 
selves find it pretty heavy expense- 
wise.” 
* * & 


A SOUTHERNER 
“T can so well remember back in 
1929 to 1933 when banks were ad- 
vertising 4 per cent on savings. | 
want no more of that. It is bad enough 
now. No matter how high we go, we 
can never quite reach what the sav- 
ings and loans can pay, so why en- 
courage the rat race?” 
* © * 


AN EASTERNER 
“Recognizing that we are a nation- 
al organization representing various 
local conditions, I hesitate recom- 
mending the IBA taking a definite 
position at this time. Perhaps the 
supervisory authorities and our mem- 
bership should be advised to the num- 
ber of our banks favoring and op- 
posing a rate change.” 
* * © 


A SOUTHERNER 
“If we are permitted to pay more, 
the building and loan associations 
will up theirs and we would be where 
we started. I am against.” 
2 * * 


A WESTERNER 

“We are all suckers if we increase. 
That is what the savings and loans 
want us to do. They can still go high- 
er because of their tax position.” 


A MIDWESTERNER 

“Hope we don’t have to pay more 
interest. Glad you are bringing this 
up. Good work.” 


* * * 


A SOUTHERNER 

“We believe that 3 per cent is high 
enough at this time. However, if the 
present trend continues for any length 
of time in the near future, then we 
probably would want to reverse our 
position. Our thinking now is that 
the permitted rate should remain the 
same in the hope that the present rate 
trend will stabilize in a reasonable 
time.” 
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MRS, JERI SPARGUR, sec- 
retary of the Pierre Coin 
Club, checks a question of 
a coin’s ancestry with Mr. 
Mateer, who serves as an 
arbiter on numismatic mat- 
ters for central South Da- 


kota. 


(Continued from page 5) 


on it is a lot more valuable today 
than the gold-plated ones.” 


Cain collection has grown to such 
proportions recently that it is virtual- 
ly impossible for someone to start 
now and acquire complete series. And 
complete series are what make a 
collection valuable. 

When the government discontinued 
its mint in San Francisco in 1955, 
coins from there took an immediate 
jump in value because of specula- 
tion by numismatists. A roll of 50 
pennies minted in San Francisco in 
1955 is now worth $5. 

The 1959 pennies which have a 
new reverse side showing the Lincoln 
Memorial are also the subject of 
similar speculation, and those minted 
in Philadelphia are already selling 
for 75 cents for a roll of 50. 

Mr. Mateer points out that the 
American Numismatic Association 
now has about 5 million members, 
and that this number is increasing 
all the time. “Coin collecting is be- 
come quite commercialized,” he says. 


Numinnatists and their collections 
are fairly well known to one another. 
Mr. Mateer says that his collection, 
while a very respectable one, is a 
long way from what the big collec- 
tors can piece together. 

In the giddy upper strata are such 
collectors as Ex-King Farouk of Egypt 
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IRISH COINS, as shown in 
this commemorative set, 
feature animals rather than 
politicians or royalty. Mr. 
Mateer is now trying to 
complete his set of U. S. 
commemoratives. 


who go in for such exotic stuff as 
$10,000 bills. 

“Why, at one time, Farouk had 
two 1913 Liberty nickels,” Mr. Mateer 
says. 

For everyone’s edification, there 
were only five 1913 Liberty nickels 
minted—those by mistake—and each 
is worth a cool $40,000 today. 

Mr. Mateer says he has no particu- 
lar goals to reach in his collection. 

“I just enjoy it,” he says. 









— Lovely Old Cash — 


But the collection has provided 
him with a fascinating hobby, and 
has provided the Pierre National 
Bank with some very tangible bene- 
fits in the way of additional custom- 
ers and good public relations. 

The youngsters who come into the 
Pierre National to begin piecing to- 
gether a collection and the old-timers 
who stop to look at the blanket bills 
and nudge each other with “remem- 
ber when” attest to this. 





‘THE RED BOOK’ of U. S. coins is the Bible on all questions 
of value, authenticity and origin for coin collectors in the 


United States. 
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The Old Man Makes a Point 
For Banks with a Teacher 


The Old Man and I both could recall 
the days when The Literary Digest 
was a popular publication. We both 
remembered its use in some schools 
as a “Current Events” course in con- 
junction with history courses, studies 
in government or, in some cases, in 
connection with English courses. It 
was a good magazine. In discussing 
its demise, he and I had mentioned 
The Wall Street Journal and its prac- 
tice of including interesting special 
articles, along with the markets and 
general news of the world of busi- 
ness. 

I had almost forgotten our conver- 
sation until the Old Man and one of 
his teachers walked into my office. 

He introduced the teacher and said 
that he had agreed to subscribe for 
some periodicals for use in his school 
and the teacher had agreed to help 
with popularizing their study, but 
they hadn’t quite figured out how 
to popularize The Wall Street Journal 
with the students. They thought it 
might be dry and uninteresting to 
high school students, unless some 
special effort was made to introduce 
it. 

Good Teachers Inspire Interest 


“Indeed, it will be, unless the 
teachers try to make it interesting!” 
I said. “That is what is wrong with 
history courses and economics courses 
and lots of other courses. The teachers 
can’t quicken the interest of the 
students in them. If a teacher isn’t 
interested, he cannot generate inter- 
est in others. In obscure cases, how- 
ever, teachers have been able to 
awaken the students to a keen interest 
in some of the driest subjects im- 
aginable.” 

“Well, inspire us a little about The 
Wall Street Journal so we can see if it 
is possible,” the Old Man said. 

The Old Man is direct. He doesn’t 
waste time beating around the bush. 
He doesn’t mince words. He chal- 
lenges and gets things over with. He 
dumped this in my unsuspecting lap 
so quickly that I almost gasped. But, 
I knew the depth of his sincerity, and 
I never questioned his integrity or 
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his motive. 

“Well,” I said, as I got my breath, 
“the only way I know for us to ap- 
proach the matter is to be realistic 
ourselves. Let’s just examine a few 
issues of the Journal and see what we 
can find.” 


History by The Day 


I went to the file where our copies 
are stacked, one on the other, picked 
up about 40 issues and we started 
through them, one at a time. I told 
them that, for student purposes, Page 
1 (and anything continued there- 
from) and the Editorial Page were 
about the only ones necessary to 
consider. The Markets would likely 
be uninteresting to students, except 
in scattered instances. 

I merely pointed out the capsuled 
items in the World-Wide News col- 
umn and suggested that if something 
is important enough then more could 
be found in the daily newspapers. 
Then I started looking for something 
that would interest or intrigue the 
student mind. 

“Tiny Troublemakers”’—a story 
about small missle parts, the “Ben- 
Hur” movie and “Tough Job Hunt- 
ing”’—for °59 graduates, all were 
front page items. Here was a bit of 
science and invention, a little art and 
some economics on one page. 

The sonic boom, Air Force to 
gather star-dust, transocean air traf- 
fic and the spread of cancer were 
interesting items in the next two is- 
sues. 

An article about “Creative Man”— 
asking, “Are you unworried and un- 
hurried?” might attract enough at- 
tention of some students to make 
them examine themselves. It could 
lead to questions and discussion. 
What is a Creative Mind? This one 
article could provoke a week’s class 
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discussion. 

Drilling for sulphur seven miles at 
sea sounds like adventure. A robot 
floor scrubber, a remote control stove, 
a newfangled egg beater—these whet 
the mind in the field of science and 
invention in another issue. The 
teacher would have a wide range to 
ride here. 

Magnetic ribbons to run tools, 
monitor rockets and do a thousand 
other jobs should spur the thinking 
of the mechanical-minded, the tinker- 
er, the possible scientist or inventor! 

Independent grocers, passing the 
chains in sales, should interest some 
students because their parents are in 
business and, doubtless, are aware 
of the big chain stores. Buying pine 
from the Bahamas to make paper in 
America would be the background 
for some geography, as well as a 
glance at manufacturing and world 
trade. 

Yanks race for iron ore from the 
Artic to the Tropics is made into a 
tale that is on the adventurous side. 

Mexico’s government-owned pawn- 
shop makes diverting reading. A 
story of the “Tailored Tour” of 
Europe is interesting and informa- 
tive and, again, presents a chance to 
emphasize some geography. 

The flying stovepipe (ram jet air- 
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liner) at 2000 miles per hour and 
experimentation with rats for easing 
heart ailments could easily bring out 
discussion from students who wanted 
to be pilots and from others who 
might be interested in medicine or 
in medical research. The idea of fly- 
ing through the air at 2000 m.p.h. is 
intriguing to the mind at most any 
age. 

“Opera Takes To The Hills’”— 
“Sears Goes Luxury”—“Civil War 
Anniversary Coming’’—‘‘Europe’s 
Ugliest Auto”—“New Plastic” (to re- 
place brass, zinc, steel) —“Man To 
The Moon In Two Years’—“Ba- 
nanas & Brickbats” (United Fruits’ 
efforts at welfare for its workers). 
These and countless others jumped 
out at us as we turned the pages. I 
thought we had scanned enough for 
the teacher to get the germ of an 
idea. 


For The Inquiring Mind 


The teacher was in earnest. He was 
impressed with the possibilities, and 
said as much. The Old Man didn’t 
need much convincing. He was watch- 
ing the teacher’s reaction. He was 
satisfied with it. 

Turning to me with a knowing 
smile, he said: “I still believe that 
our conclusion was valid.” 

“What conclusion?” I asked, for 
the teacher’s benefit. 


“Oh, you know. We discussed this 
sort of thing once before. We con- 
cluded that if one read the editorial 
page from his daily newspaper and 
the editorial page and feature articles 
in The Wall Street Journal, earnestly 
and with an inquiring mind, he could 
gain the equivalent of a college edu- 
cation in four years. Don’t you re- 
member that?” 

“Yes, and I believe most college 
graduates need it, no matter how 
many degrees they may have. I would 
add that the ‘Letters To The Editor’ 
are very much worthwhile.” 

The Old Man looked wise as an 
owl, as he said: “But, in the public 
school, the success of these extra- 
curricular things depends on the 
teachers.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “but let’s face it. 
So does everything else! If the 
teachers don’t see it, the students 
never will.” I stressed the point for 
him. I knew he wanted the teacher’s 
part stressed. I knew he was working 
for a closer relationship between 
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ABA To Hold 
'59 Convo 


In Florida 


Outstanding figures in banking, 
business, education, and government 
will be among the featured speakers 
at the 85th Annual Convention of 
the American Bankers Association, 
according to Lee P. Miller, president 
of the association. Attendance of 
more than 10,000 is expected at 
the meeting in Miami Beach, October 
25-28. 

The two general sessions of the 
convention and the annual meetings 
of the National Bank, Savings and 
Mortgage, State Bank, and Trust Di- 
visions will be addressed by: The 
Honorable Albert Rains, United 
States Representative from Alabama, 
Gadsden; Dr. Paul McCracken, pro- 
fessor of business conditions, School 
of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Win- 
throp Rockefeller, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; The Honorable Ray M. Gid- 
ney, Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, D. C.; Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, chairman, Council of Economic 


Advisers, Washington, D. C.; Her- 





school and banking, as well as school 
and business in general. 


An Opportunity for Banks 


The teacher who approaches this 
newspaper idea with a bit of imagina- 
tion has opened up before him a veri- 
table Pandora’s box of stimulating 
ideas from which he and the class 
may choose to talk about from now 
on! There is adventure, art, govern- 
ment, geography, medicine, travel, 
science, research, invention, “gadget- 
ry”, sales approach, current history, 
world-wide news, space travel, mis- 
siles, economics—the field is almost 
endless. 

Any bank could well spend a few 
advertising or public relations dollars, 
as the Old Man contemplated, if the 
cooperation of teachers could be ac- 
tively enlisted beforehand. The Old 
Man knew not only how to enlist 
the teacher. He also knew how to 
put the responsibility for the success 
of the program on him. His program 
will succeed. 


bert V. Prochnow, vice president, 
The First National Bank of Chicago; 
Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., president, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown; 
General James M. Gavin, executive 
vice president, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. T. 
Keith Glennan, administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; and 
Mr. Miller, who is also president, 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Scheduled to address their respec- 
tive divisions are Louis B. Lund- 
borg, president of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division and vice presi- 
dent of Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco; Louis E. Hurley, 
president of the State Bank Division 
and president of The Exchange Bank 
and Trust Company, El Dorado, Ar- 
kansas; John S. Coleman, acting 
president of the National Bank Divi- 
sion and chairman of the board, 
Birmingham Trust National Bank, 
Birmingham, Alabama; and Carlysle 
A. Bethel, president of the Trust Di- 
vision and vice chairman of the 
board and senior trust officer, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of the 
School of Agriculture, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, will speak 
at the annual breakfast of the Agri- 
cultural Commission. Harry W. 
Schaller, Commission chairman and 
president of the Citizens First Na- 
tional Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa, will 
preside at the meeting. 

The general sessions at this year’s 
convention will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Fontainebleau Con- 
vention Hall. Other meetings will be 
held there also as well as in the 
Americana, Barcelona, Deauville, 
and Fontainebleau hotels, and the 
Miami Beach Exhibition Hall. 


LIFEMANSHIP 
There is work that is work and 
there is play that is play; there is play 
that is work and work that is play. 
And in only one of these lies happi- 
ness. 


TRUE WISDOM? 


No wise man ever wished to be 
younger. 
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Holding Company Banking Seen 
As Circumvention of 1947 Law 


Holding company banking in Wis- 
consin was advanced by two deci- 
sions of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The decisions were questioned by 
the Independent Bankers Association, 
which called the holding company 
device a method of circumventing 
the intent of a 1947 Wisconsin law 
which forbids branch banking. 

One decision was to allow the 
formation of the Bank Stock Corpo- 
ration of Milwaukee and its aquisi- 
tion of 80 per cent or more of the 
outstanding voting shares of the Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank and the Northern 
Bank, two state banks in Milwaukee. 

The other decision granted author- 
ity to The Marine Corporation of 
Milwaukee to acquire 2,400 or more 
of the outstanding voting shares of 
the Pewaukee State Bank, Pewaukee. 

Both decisions were announced to 
the press August 4. 

Applications were filed according 
to the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956. The Wisconsin Commissioner 
of Banks, Guerdon M. Matthews, 
said he found no grounds to object 
to the applications. 

In reviewing the acquisition of 
stock in the M&l Bank and the 
Northern Bank by the Bank Stock 
Corporation, the Board of Governors 
cited improvement of service and im- 
provement of capital structure as rea- 
sons for allowing the affiliation. 

Milwaukee County at present has 
a population estimated in excess of 
a million persons. The county has 43 
commercial banking offices which rep- 
resent 29 banks and which hold ag- 
gregate deposits of $1,641 million, 
including $1,322 million of deposits 
of individuals, partnerships and cor- 


porations (IPC). 


Branches Forbidden 


Wisconsin, since 1947, has had 
a law which forbids branch banking 
in the state. Repeal of this law has 
been sought in every legislative ses- 
sion since 1947, 

With the road to branch banking 
blocked, it appears the device of 
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holding company banking is being 
used to circumvent the intent, if not 
the letter, of the law. 

The Bank Stock Corporation, along 
with two other existing bank holding 
systems, will control 71 per cent of 
all individual, partnership and corpo- 
rate deposits in Milwaukee. 

The Marine group, including the 
Pewaukee State Bank, will have ag- 
gregate deposits of over $206 mil- 
lion. The largest banks in Waukesha, 
the county seat of Waukesha County, 
hold deposits of $52.6 million and 
$14.2 million. 

It appears the views of the Inde- 


pendent Bankers Association are not 
consonant with those of the Board 
of Governors in regard to what con- 
stitutes “preservation of competition 
in the field of banking,” an IBA 
spokesman said. He called the 
Board’s picture of competition “a 
struggle between two or three giants 
who avail themselves of small banks 
to aggrandize their own positions.” 

There is also a divergence of opin- 
ion between what the Board and what 
the IBA view as having “some bene- 
ficial effect” to communities and 
areas served by the banks in ques- 
tion. 





a PROGRESS REPORT 


We are making some progress in 
our efforts to conform to the speci- 
fications governing magnetic ink 
encoding of checks in that six out 
of the twelve conditions imposed 
are no longer frightening. The 
remaining six still have us puzzled, 
but our research and experimenta- 
tion are giving us some much- 
needed information which we hope 
will clear things up for us before 
many more months have passed, 


There seems to be a vast difference 
between producing printing that 
satisfies the mechanical eye as com- 
pared to the human eye. Apparently 
the mechanical eye is not as selective 
as the human eye, to the extent that 
it Cannot ignore extraneous matter 
that clutters up the path it travels. 
Thus, a tiny void in ink coverage 
might prevent its recognizing the 
character in its entirety. A tiny spot 
of ink—perhaps not visible at all 
to the average human eye—will 
create a pattern which does not 
conform to what that particular 
character is supposed to look like. 
In other words, the mechanical eye 
































sees just about everything and yet 
does not have the ability to recog- 
nize what it is supposed to recognize 
and overlook everything else. 


Conversely, the human eye sees 
what the brain tells it to see and it 
can recognize a six as a six even 
though it varies in size, shape or 
density, and even though it isnestled 
in the midst of extraneous matter. 
Our printing quality has always 
been judged by the human eye, 
which rated it good, fair or poor, 
as the case might be. Encoding, 
however, cannot be judged by such 
vague terms and consequently print- 
ing imperfections, for the first time 
in history, must now be measured 
in microscopic dimensions. It is in 
the defining of these dimensions 
that we create an entirely new 
concept of printing quality. 

While we still are uncertain about 
our ability to adjust to these new 
standards and yet market our prod- 
uct within acceptable price ranges, 
we are stimulated by the challenge 
they present and somewhat encour- 
aged by the progress we have made. 














Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: There is at present a 
hue and cry to raise the interest rates on 
time deposits. While there is not yet a 
bandwagon for such a movement, we be- 
lieve one could easily start, and we believe 
Mr. Kryzsko’s views on the matter deserve 
close attention. For that reason, we are 
reprinting his letter to the FDIC. 


Winona National 
and Savings Bank 
Winona, Minnesota 
July 17, 1959 

‘Our 85th Year’ 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 


Gentlemen: 

Current newspaper reports indicate that 
scattered banks around the country are 
urging an increase in the present 3 per 
cent limit for interest paid on time de- 
posits. I'd be willing to bet that most of 
these banks are “Johnnie-come-latelys” in 
the savings field or else large commercial 
banks with a small percentage of time 
money to total deposits. 

We who have been in it all our lives and 
now have time money totals exceeding 50 
per cent or better of total deposits remem- 
ber how difficult it is to come down once 
you go up in rate. In addition we now 
again begin to feel the pressure of greatly 
increased cost of operations due to the sub- 
stantially increased cost of deposit funds. 

Most of the country banks, I believe, are 
in the same boat because of time money- 
demand deposit ratios. Any further in- 
crease in the competitive interest paid on 
time deposits will tend to aggravate the 
average earnings situation. 

It should be noted that the increase in 
time money rates originates in the large 
cities which are in good position to adjust 
loan rates. This is a rather strange situa- 
tion, too, because their action generally is 
inimical to the interests of the country 
bankers who carry large demand deposit 
balances in these banks. The publicity of 
the big city action in one way or another 
tends to start pressure back home for 
eventual similar action by the country 
banks. Satisfactory compensatory adjust- 
ment in loan rates is difficult in country 
banks generally, especially in competitive 
areas. 

Let’s not return to the competitive prac- 
tices of the 1930’s in trying to buy needed 
deposit funds with continually increased 
interest rates. We think we are doing and 
have been doing an excellent job in our 
own community and we find no great de- 
mand for an increase in the present 3 per 
cent interest rate. We believe this rate is 
sufficiently competitive to hold our own 
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with savings and loan and similar area 
competition. 

Most bankers of the upper Midwest ap- 
pear to be of the same opinion unless I 
have been talking to the wrong men. We 
join what we believe is the majority opin- 
ion when we strongly urge you to hold the 
line for present rate limits in the current 
unsettled rate situation. 


Very truly yours, 
S. J. Kryzsko 
President 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In his talk at the In- 
dependent Bankers Association’s Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in April, Bradford 
Brett demonstrated convincingly his ability 
to slug for his principles. Here, as Chair- 
man of Missourians Against Branch Bank- 
ing and a director of the IBA, he also 
shows an equally convincing ability at in- 
fighting as he answers an open letter which 
was addressed to him by Clifford DePuy, 
publisher of the Northwestern Banker. 


Clifford DePuy, Publisher 
NORTHWESTERN BANKER 
306 15th Street 


Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Mr. DePuy: 

Your “Across the Desk from the Pub- 
lisher” column in the July issue of the 
NORTHWESTERN BANKER, in which 
you managed a magnificient distortion of 
statements you say I made, was mildly en- 
tertaining. 

While I think quite highly of your en- 
tertainment talent, I do not think quite so 
highly of your talent as a reporter. Good 
reporters do not misquote people. And this 
you have done to me. What is even more 
astonishing is that you misquoted me even 
when you had a copy of my speech in front 
of you. You also failed to mention that 
the talk you misquoted was made last 
April 28 at the convention of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association in Philadel- 
phia. 

For example, I did not say (as you mis- 
quoted) “City bankers simply feed upon 
their brother bankers to get bigger and 
bigger and bigger.” 

What I did say, was this: “I have very 
little use for the big city banker who 
wants branch banking. And I believe that 
most of them want it. It has been my ob- 
servation that they are never satisfied and 
they simply feed upon their brother bank- 
ers to get bigger and bigger and bigger.” 

I have many friends who are city bank- 
ers, and who hold as strongly as I to the 
principles of independent banking. Many 





of them have, as I have, vowed their un- 
relenting opposition to the octopus of 
branch banking which seeks to stifle com- 
petition and to establish a strangling fi- 
nancial oligarchy. I do not, and never did, 
infer city bankers per se were monopolists. 

In attributing to me “wild and unsup- 
ported statements,” you show a very real 
talent for entertainment. None, I’m afraid, 
for accuracy or reportorial skill, however. 

Had you seen the situation we were 
faced with in our fight against branch 
banking in Missouri, you would be very 
cognizant that my “wild and unsupported 
statements” were in fact chillingly realistic 
and based on branch banking’s 150-year 
history of mergers, force-outs and buy-outs. 

The “venemous vituperation” on city 
bankers was heaped by you, not me, Mr. 
DePuy, in a classic effort of innuendo and 
distortion. 

Some big city bankers who want branch 
banking are among your more substantial 
advertisers, so I presume I shouldn’t be 
surprised at the attack you made on me. 

You suggested, in your patronizing way, 
that I try an aspirin and a longer coffee 
break. I’ve had both. I suggest you try bi- 


focals. 
BRADFORD BRETT 


President 
First National Bank 
Mexico, Missouri 


PBA School Held 
At Bucknell Univ. 


More than 200 Pennsylvania bank 
personnel attended the 1959 Summer 
School at Bucknell University Au- 
gust 23-28. The school was spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association. 

Registrations showed more than 
a 35 per cent increase over 1958. Di- 
rector of the 1959 Summer School 
was G. Edward Cooper, senior vice 
president of the Philadelphia Nation- 
al Bank. The associate director was 
Charles H. Zimmerman, vice presi- 
dent of the Central Trust Capital 
Bank, Harrisburg. 

Covered in lectures and discussions 
were business loans, instalment loans, 
mortgage loans, inflation, allocation 
of funds, management development 
in banking, merchandising, losses, 
automation and other topics. 

Included in the curriculum were 
daily case studies and evening semi- 
nars. Classes were held in Coleman 
Hall, the newest building on the 
Bucknell campus. 

During the Summer School week, a 
PBA Directors’ Seminar was held 
August 25-26. All lecturers in the 
seminar were faculty members of the 


PBA Summer School. 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 





The new Seaway Port of Duluth public marine terminal, Duluth, Minnesota 





PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and the Duluth Public 
Marine Terminal offers unlimited opportunities 
for continued expansion of Upper Midwest’s 
industrial and commercial transportation as well 
as the prosperity of the entire area. 

Together with many other equally farsighted 
business and industry construction and develop- 
ment programs, the Seaway Port of Duluth is 
positive proof of the aggressive and progressive 
spirit prevailing throughout our area. 

We, at Marquette are dedicated to these same 
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progressive attitudes. We like to feel that as 
partners to over three hundred and fifty cor- 
respondent bankers of the Upper Midwest, we 
too, share in the responsibilities involved in 
area-wide community development. 

Our assumed obligation becomes an activated 
reality when we have the opportunity of provid- 
ing fast, dependable and efficient correspondent 
banking services to our... Partners in Progress! 

We invite you to become our PARTNER IN 
PROGRESS! 








OTTO H. PREUS 
Vice President 


A. J. KNUTSON 
Assistant Cashier 
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INDIANA Banks using 
Waltonal »0s1-tronic*... 


the electronic bookkeeping machine! 
Post-Tronic Conventional 
Machines Machines 
Instalied Replaced 





INDIANA 


“THE CROSS ROADS OF AMERICA” 
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A Salute to the Banks 
of INDIANA 


52 banks in the State of Indiana 

have installed 173 POST-TRONIC* Machines, 
replacing 343 conventional 

bookkeeping machines. 


In addition, 11 more banks will soon take 
delivery of 19 POST-TRONIC Machines. 


Confirmed reports to July 15 show 

4,599 POST-TRONIC Machines now in use 
1,040 banks in all 50 states, the District 

of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 


Of special interest to world-wide finance, 
National POST-TRONIC Machines 
have been installed in banks 

in Switzerland and Norway, 

and have been ordered by many banks 
throughout the world. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


ANGOLA 
AUBURN 
BEDFORD 
BLOOMINGTON 
BOONVILLE 
DECATUR 
ELKHART 


EVANSVILLE 


FORT WAYNE 


GARY 
GOSHEN 
GREENSBURG 


HAMMOND 


JASPER 
KENDALLVILLE 
LAGRANGE 
LEESBURG 


MADISON 
MARION 
MICHIGAN CITY 


MT. VERNON 
MUNCIE 


NORTH VERNON 
PRINCETON 
RENSSELAER 
ROCHESTER 
SALEM 
SHELBYVILLE 
SOUTH BEND 


SPEEDWAY 
SULLIVAN 
VALPARAISO 
WARSAW 


WEST HARRISON 
WESTPORT 
WHITING 


in 


Call your nearby National representative TODAY. Ask him to 
demonstrate the POST-TRONIC Machine, and show you how 
you can obtain many time- and money-saving advantages of 
one run electronically controlled posting IMMEDIATELY. 

using your choice of either ALPHA-DIGiT or NUMERIC Ac- 


count Comparison. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


The Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis........ 28 59 


Fidelity Bank & Trust Company 
(Merged into American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Company July 31, 1959) 


Merchants National Bank & Trust Company....... 


Peoples Bank & Trust Company. . 

Angola State Bank 

City National Bank 

Citizens National Bank 

The Citizens Bank & Trust Co. of Bloomington, Ind 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank 

First State Bank......... 

First Old State Bank 


Te, JOORNT VONOY GONK i cicedccivacstcccrcce ; 


Old National Bank in Evansville 
Lamasco Bank 

Anthony Wayne Bank 

Fort Wayne National Bank 


Indiana Bank & Trust Co. of Fort Wayne patos , 


Lincoin National Bank & Trust Company 
Gary National Bank 

Salem Bank & Trust Company 

Decatur County National Bark 

Union Trust Company at 
The Calumet National Bank of Hammond 
Mercantile National Bank of Hammond 
The Dubois County State Bank..... .......... 
Campbell & Fetter Bank 

Farmers State Bank.......... ; 

Peoples State Bank 


(installation awaiting completion of new building). . 


First National Bank of Madison 

Marion National Bank of Marion 
Citizens Bank of Michigan City 

The Merchants National Bank 

Peoples Bank & Trust Company.... 
Industrial Trust & Savings Bank. . 
Merchants National Bank 

Merchants Trust Company .. 

Union Bank & Trust Company 

BOGE COUNTY BOI, & ciecciec css cecenes 
State Bank of Rensselaer 

Farmers & Merchants Bank of Rochester 
Farmers-Citizens State Bank 

Farmers National Bank 

American Trust Company. 

The National Bank & Trust Co. of South Bend 
Speedway State Bank. . 

Sullivan State Bank 

First State Bank of Valparaiso..... 
First National Bank of Warsaw... 

Lake City Bank 

Merchants Bank & Trust Company 

Union Trust Company 

American Trust & Savings Bank. 
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1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 





